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THE WEEK, 
a 

THE wide turning movement which began last week 
has abundantly justified the regrets which we expressed 
when the original plan of campaign was suddenly 
abandoned. Having quietly concentrated a _ force 
exceeding 50,000 men between the Orange and Modder 
rivers, Lord Roberts struck directly at the Boer com- 
munications between Bloemfontein and the Magers- 
fontein-Spytfontein position. A great body of cavalry, 
mounted infantry and artillery struck across country, 
passed the Riet River, and, marching rapidly onwards, 
bivouacked on the north bank of the Modder near 
Klip and Rondwal drifts on the 13th inst. On 
the 15th they started north-west, and after two 
slight engagements reached Kimberley. Meanwhile the 
6th, 7th and gth infantry divisions followed, the first- 
named reaching the Modder on the evening of the 15th 
and the second occupying Jacobsdal. General Cronje, 
who seems not to have suspected the wide scope of the 
contemplated movement, acted with promptitude and 
skill. A part of his force seems to have dispersed 
northwards, while the main body with a large convoy 
of wagons moved to the west along the north bank of 
the Modder. The rearguard was discovered by the 
scouts of the 6th division on the 16th and a brigade was 
detached at once in pursuit. Lord Roberts, who 
had reached Jacobsdal, ordered up the Highland 
Brigade from Magersfontein to join in the pursuit 
and later followed himself, probably with troops from 
the Seventh Division. On Monday he was at Paarde- 
burg, thirty miles east of Jacobsdal, and General French 
had returned from Kimberley. 


THE force which was now available to attack 
General Cronje was thus considerable, and _ the 
prolonged rearguard action could end only in the 
capture or dispersion of the Boers, Heavy fighting 
occurred from the 16th to the 18th inst., and Major- 
General Macdonald, the recently appointed commander 
of the Highland Brigade, has been severely wounded. 
The total loss in officers amounted to forty-nine, and it 
is to be feared that the whole of the casualties will 
exceed 1,000. There seems to be every reason to 
believe that General Cronje’s force is surrounded and 
must shortly surrender. As soon as the Magersfontein 
position was evacuated it was occupied by the Guards 
brigade and the repair of the railway was at once 
commenced. So quickly was the work accomplished 
that trains were able to run on Tuesday conveying 
much-needed food supplies to Kimberley. Thus has 
ended a memorable defence, reflecting the greatest 
credit upon Colonel Kekewich and upon the garrison 
and population who amidst growing difficulties and 
privations maintained an unfailing cheerfulness. 


THE results of the success of Lord Roberts have 
been far-reaching. The Boer plan of campaign is now 
completely disarranged, and alike in Natal and Cape 
Colony there are significant signs of movement. On 
the 14th inst. Sir Redvers Buller commenced a series of 
operations against Inhlawe mountains, a group of hills 
south of the Tugela which have been occupied by the 


Boers ever since their advance southwards. The opera- 
tions, deliberately carried out with small losses, culmi- 
nated in a turning movement which led to the retire- 
ment of the enemy. On the Monday the whole position 
was in our hands, and Major-General Hart occupied 
Colenso and crossed the Tugela. Sir Redvers Buller 
reported that the enemy seemed to be in full retreat 
but were holding the railway line about three miles 
from the river with what appeared to be a weak rear- 
guard. A whole British Division has since crossed the 
Tugela, and from Brussels it is announced that the siege 
of Ladysmith is to beabandoned bythe Boers. Sir Redvers 
Buller will shortly be in touch with Sir George 
White’s force and a heavy weight of anxiety will be 
removed. 


THE original occupation of this undesirable position 
was a blunder the responsibility for which will never be 
traced. The successive attempts to relieve it have cost 
considerably more chan 3,000 men and for a long period 
paralysed the action of the campaign. The conduct of 
the defence, however, from first to last has been admir- 
able, and the repulse of the great attack on January 6, 
of which we now have full details, will probably rank 
as the most gallant feat of arms which the war has 
produced. For months Ladysmith has been a constant 
source of anxiety to the whole nation. To lose it would 
have been humiliating to the last degree, and its relief 
will be regarded with the greatest satisfaction. Near 
Dordrecht Major-General Brabant’s Colonial Horse 
have greatly distinguished themselves and the town is 
again in our hands. The Boers at Stormberg and at 
Colesberg may be expected to withdraw and an 
advance to and across the Orange River will quickly 
follow. A dramatic change has thus everywhere 
resulted from the great strategic movement of Lord 
Roberts, and the campaign has at last settled down 
upon sound lines. After four months of war, the 
large army in South Africa has -been organized and 
equipped for offensive operations on a large scale. But 
there are many difficulties still to overcome. Further 
heavy losses and some disappointments must be expected. 


M. bE Biocu, the author of The War of the Future, 
has sage sag -y in pamphlet form his impressions of the 
conflict in South Africa. He naturally considers that 
our bitter experiences confirm his predictions, and that 
“the new conditions of war” have not been taken into 
account in this country. The conditions which a war 
with the Boer States would necessarily involve were 
certainly ignored by the Government; but warnings 
which were completely disregarded were not wanting. 
Plevna, says M. de Bloch, “ ought to have been remem- 
bered by the British War Office.” Undoubtedly this and 
many other equally important lessons of military history 
ought to have been recalled, but the Government had 
been led to believe that the fighting power of the Boers 
was a bubble easily pricked, and to this belief much more 
than toany special conditions imposed by modern arms our 
want of success has been due. Our preparations were 
neither in nature nor in magnitude even approximately 
adequate to the needs of a war which was caused by a 
diplomacy intelligible only if those preparations had 
been ample. Beginning with insufficient means we 
became soon involved in difficulties which later efforts 
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have not yet removed. The arithmetical calculations 
of Generals Muller and Rohne which M. de Bloch 
recapitulated have certainly not been justified by events. 
The losses have been less than might fairly have been 
expected—less than those which frequently occurred 
long before the era of magazine rifles and quick-firing 
guns—and the use of the bayonet has been sur- 
prisingly frequent. M. de Bloch appeals to Great 
Britain to apply arbitration “to a question which it is 
impossible to solve by arms under modern conditions ”’ ; 
but he admits that “it is necessary for this that the temper 
of the public mind should be disarmed ”’—a process of 
which there are no present signs. 





LorpD RosBeEkrs has issued a proclamation to the 
inhabitants of the Free State in English and Dutch, in 
which, after some rather vacuous political solemnities 
(he could not be expected to admit that Sir Alfred 
Milner's “diplomacy” drove the Free State into the 
arms of the Transvaal), he undertakes that burghers who 
desist from hostilities shall not suffer in person or 
property. He prohibits British soldiers from entering 
houses or molesting the civil population :— 

“ Requisitions of food, forage, fuel, and shelter must be 
complied with. Everything will be paid for on the spot; if 
supplies are refused they will be taken, a receipt being given. 
Should the inhabitants consider that they have been unjustly 
treated, and should their complaint be substantiated, redress 
will be given.” 

We earnestly hope that these wise orders will be 
strictly enforced, and that so far as our own army is 
concerned the savagery of war will be mitigated by 
civilized methods in dealing with the Dutch farmers. 


TuHE House of Commons this week has been chietly 
occupied with the details of the Government’s military 
scheme. On Friday the vote for £13,000,000 additional 
war expenditure was adopted by a majority of 181 after 
an admirable speech by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
protesting against panic speeches and a_ Jingo policy. 
On Monday the vote for the addition of 120,000 men 
to the land forces was considered on Report and passed. 
Mr. Thomas’s motion asking for a full inquiry into the 
Jameson Raid came on on Tuesday ;_ it was supported 
by Mr. Evans, Sir William Harcourt, Mr Blake, Mr. 
Lowther, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman. Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
Wharton and Mr. Balfour opposed it, and it was 
defeated on a division by 134 votes. On Wednesday 
Mr. Crean moved the second reading of the Evicted 
Tenants (Ireland) Bill. Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon and 
others supported it. Mr. Plunkett and the Attorney- 
General for Ireland opposed it and secured its rejection 
by a majority of 95 votes. On Thursday the Attorney- 
General for Ireland introduced a Bill to amend the law 
relating to tithe rent-charge in Ireland. Mr. Chaplin 
introduced a Billto amend Part 3 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act (1890). The Consolidated Fund 
Bill (1) (appropriating thirteen millions for the expenses 
of the war up to 31st March next) was read a third time. 
Sir Charles Dilke moved a reduction of the vote for the 
expenses of the British Protectorate in Uganda and 
British and Central Africa, and after speeches by Mr. 
Brodrick, Sir Edward Grey and others the motion was 
defeated by a majority of 136. 


In the Lords Lord Wemyss moved a resolution 
on Tuesday to amend the law of compulsory military 
service, with a view to putting it into operation. 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Rosebery, amongst others, 
supported it. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Kimberley 
and the Duke of Devonshire opposed it, and on a 
division it was defeated by 69 to 42 votes. On Thursday 
Lord Salisbury made an important statement in the 
Lords to the effect that the Government had no engage- 
ment with any Power bearing on the settlement of South 
Africa and that no Power had suggested such an 
engagement, 


WE drew attention last week to the extremely 
ominous reply made by Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons to certain questions about the employment 
of natives. The Colonial Secretary stated that if the 
native territories in Cape Colony—in other words 
territories in which the native population is unusually 
large—are invaded, the natives will be encouraged and 
helped in every way to defend themselves. -We should 
have thought that the prospect of releasing the 
savage appetites of the natives was_ sufficiently 
revolting to have deterred English Ministers from giving 
even a hypothetical sanction to a practice which 
Chatham denounced in such scathing terms. Mr. 


Greenwood, in an admirable article in the Westminster 


Gazette, points out that the employment of natives would 
provide am excellent pretext for intervention from 
European Powers who have white subjects in 
Africa. 


Ir appears from Lord Lansdowne’s declaration in the 
House of Lords that the new artillery batteries about to 
be created (and presumably also that much larger number 
which will eventually be needed for the Militia and 
Volunteers) are to be armed with our present type of 
fifteen-pounder. It may be fairly- asked whether the 
War Office is aware :—(1) That the French Artillery 
has for now two years been in process of transformatiofi, 
and that in the place of the old types of field gun and 
the somewhat smaller arm of the horse artillery, that 
force will soon consist only of (a) mobile guns of a high 
calibre (such as the 120 court), (b) small very light 3in. 
guns, the so-called “ quick-firers.” (2) That the wisdom 
of such a rearmament has been so apparent to Germany 
that more than half the secret work of the allachés in 
Paris (as it was revealed by their letters in the Rennes 
evidence) consisted in discovering the mechanism, 
especially the break-appliance, of the new heavy guns. 
(3) That, at least in the case of the lighter guns, France 
has been selling these arms to Russia for more than a 
year past in large numbers. 


In last Saturday’s papers appeared the report of a 
speech by Sir Henry Fowler at Wolverhampton which 
roused the Daily News to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
But the Wesiminster Gazelte points out that an Opposition 
led by Sir Henry Fowler would be in a poor way :— 

“ A party which covers the whole of Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
ceedings, thinks the Raid a mere incident, and apparently 
regards the existence of an armed Power on our borders as of 
itself rendering war inevitable, could hardly be trusted to do 
otherwise than Mr. Chamberlain has done.” 

This imaginary and non-existent party would doubtless 
endorse the speeches of the member for Wolverhampton 
to his constituents. Lord Kimberley’s speech at the 
National Liberal Club last Wednesday affords a 
refreshing contrast, It is noticeable that, when the 
Liberal party united in asking the Government, in view 
of the recent disclosures, to complete the inquiry into 
the Raid and to clear (if it could) the Colonial Office 
from an atmosphere of suspicion, Sir Henry Fowler and 
Sir Edward Grey expressed their dissent by walking out 
of the House when the question was put to a division. 


A GENTLEMAN in the Engineering Magazine gives an 
authorised version of the views of Mr. Hays Hammond 
on the prospects of Transvaal mining. Mr. Hammond 
does not think the Boer Government will sanction 
destruction of property. One of his reasons for this 
conclusion deserves very careful notice :— 


“Contrary to the generally received opinion, the ownership 
of the mines is vested chiefly on the Continent. British interests 
are a minority only, the majority of the shares being held in 
Germany, France, and other European countries.” 

Thus we have from the sacred ark of capitalism itself 
the frank admission that even of the oppressed Outlander 
capitalists a minority are British subjects, 
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NExT let us pass to the reason why on the whole, 
deplorable as war is, it is really a good thing for the 
mongrel-capitalism of the Rand that British blood should 
be spilt and British treasure spent :— 

“While it is to be regretted,” says Mr. Hays Hammond's 
interpreter, “ that the desired economic reforms could not have 
been attained by peaceful means, there can be no doubt that, 
having regard to the financial aspect, the drastic measures 
finally adopted will be ultimately of far greater benefit than 
the economic reforms which otherwise would have been 
grudgingly granted. The amelioration of conditions [cheaper 
and more submissive supplies of black and white labour, he 
means | consequent upon good government will most materially 
enhance the value of the properties of the Witwatersrand 
district.” 

It is to be hoped that whatever Government administers 
these goldfields in the future will take care (1) to pro- 
tect the black labourers, (2) to enable the white labourers 
to protect themselves, (3) so to adjust and increase taxa- 
tion that the profits of capital shall never exceed the 
profits realised in the year preceding the war. 


No wonder that the invitation of Mr. Chamberlain 
to lunch at Wesley’s Chapel has awakened a great 
outburst of indignation among Wesleyans who do not 
agree with Mr. Perks, Sir Henry Fowler, and the 
Rhodesians. The outburst is moral and religious rather 
than political, Mr. Perks says that a minister who 
hails from Birmingham is solely responsible for the 
invitation. Unfortunately the world will think that the 
Church as a whole has sanctified Mr. Chamberlain and 
the war, as it is said to have sanctified the massacres in 
Matabeleland, the compound system and the Jameson 
Raid, by accepting money from Mr. Rhodes and his 
accomplices. It is a deplorable fact that a few men 
may bring discredit upon a whole Church. 


AN interesting debate arose in the Reichstag on 
Wednesday. Herr Winterer moved that the Dictator- 
ship paragraph in the law of December 3oth, 1891, 
should be repealed. The Imperial Chancellor, Prince 
Hohenlohe, who was more sympathetic to’ the French 
population in Alsace- Lorraine than any other Stadtholder, 
replied that it was impossible to repeal the provision for 
a Dictatorship. ‘ We acquired Alsace-Lorraine not by 
a plebiscite but by force of arms” The motion was 
carried by a large majority, but the Government are 
certain to ignore it, for they recognize the dissatisfaction 
which prevails in the provinces after nearly thirty years 
of German rule. The obvious moral is drawn by the 
Manchester Guardian and the Star, and the former paper 
reminds us that the Transvaal instead of being at our 
door is 6,000 miles away. 


WE lately read in an Australian paper a summary of 
the report which Mr. Coghlan, the Government Statis- 
tician of New South Wales, has prepared with regard to 
the birth-rate of that and other Australasian colonies. 
He shows that among women in New South Wales 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty, in thirteen 
years the birth-rate has fallen off by about one-third. 
He says that taking Australia as a whole the fallin the 
birth-rate is such that there are 47,000 births less than 
would have taken place even under the rates prevailing 
so recently as ten years ago. Childless married couples 
are twice as numerous as they were in the last genera- 
tion, And agricultural immigration on a large scale has 
almost stopped in Australia. In other words, that is 
happening in the great towns of Australia which is 
happening in every European country. The people will 
not go on to the land, and the people—at any rate, the 
most valuable classes—will not have large families. 
Precisely the same process is going on in the towns of 
South Africa. Agricultural immigration has been 
unknown for many years in Cape Colony. The Bond 
has opposed it? But there is no Bond in Natal. Yet 
there is no agricultural immigration. And there is no 
Bond in Rhodesia. We have had that country ten 
years now, and where are the agricultural settlers ? The 
life of the land is harder in South Africa than it is in 





Australia, and it is only the Boer who will live it. And we 
are killing him off in the Republics, and slowly, surely, 
more fatally every day alienating his kinsfolk in the two 
colonies. And this for the benefit of a handful of 
mining capitalists, some of them non-British and all of 
them viewing South Africa not as a home-land, but as a 
place to make fortunes in and then to leave behind. 
Truly the electro-plated statesmanship of Birmingham 
is an awe-inspiring institution | 


Tue Natal papers afford evidence that the native’s 
virtues are being discovered—somewhat late in the day. 
Perhaps this tone is partly dictated by prudence. The 
people have suffered severely, for the last six years, 
from drought, locusts and iedieapatt, and the additional 
losses entailed on many of them by the war are a serious 
matter. Moreover, there are certain perennial griev- 
ances—pressing, however, we are bound to say, more 
lightly in Natal than elsewhere—borne hitherto with 
wonderful patience, which ought to be remedied at the 
earliest possible opportunity. The remedy does not lie 
in this or that special piece of legislation: broadly 
speaking, what we want is competent officials, with know- 
ledge of Zulu and a desire (which goes a long way in all 
these cases) to understand the people and their wants. 
They are not so inscrutable as it is the fashion to 
affirm—not nearly so difficult to fathom, we should say, 
as the Indian, whose “ mysterious” character is not 
usually alleged as an obstacle to his obtaining justice. 


THERE is not, we should imagine, any daffger of a 
rising—unless, indeed, some reckless or injudicious act 
on the part of the authorities at a critical moment 
were to convince the natives (as the Matabele appear to 
have been convinced) that the Abelunger mean to “ eat 
them up’’ altogether. As an instance of the sort of 
harm that may be done by the thoughtlessness (posi- 
tively criminal in such cases) of irresponsible persons, we 
may mention that, a year or two back, when a general 
vaccination order was issued, on account of an outbreak 
of smallpox, some young men amused themselves by 
telling native boys that the Government wished to 
reduce their numbers and so was having them inocu- 
lated with the rinderpest! That there is any widespread 
dislike to the whites as such, or any desire “to sweep 
them into the sea,” is certainly not true of Natal. 


Tue conference of Liberals at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, which was held last week, has resulted in 
the formation of the “Gladstone League” to resist 
militarism and aggressive Imperialism. It is hoped that 
the organisation will be able to set to work almost at 
once. The General Committee has been strengthened 
by the addition of manymembers of Parliament, and Sir 
John Brunner has consented to accept the position of 
hon. treasurer. The Gladstone League will co-operate 
with other organisations in spreading the truth about 
the causes of the war and the economic and political 
conditions of South Africa; and it will endeavour to 
impress the dangers to British Empire and British 
liberty of a return to government from Downing Street, 
as well as the vast cost in which the attempt to force 
the Union Jack upon unwilling peoples must involve the 
British taxpayer. 


THERE are few journalists in the country, or out of 
it, who will not be touched by Mr. Cowen’s death. As 
proprietor and editor of the Newcastle Chronicle for many 
years, he was a good employer, a considerate editor, a 
courageous journalist, and an absolutely honest public 
man. His natural abilities were far beyond the average, 
and if his generalship seems to have failed the man was 
wholly true to himself and to the nature with which he 
had been endowed. Had he lived in days of revolution 
he would have made a bigger figure on the public stage. 
The piping times of peace, of humdrum Liberal associa- 
tions, of prosaic Parliamentary detail, did not inspire 
him to his best. 
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THE HONOUR OF A MINISTER. 


FTER Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct on Tuesday 
only one conclusion seems possible to reason- 
able men. It is a conclusion from which they have 
shrunk as long as there was any hope of escape. 
When the Hawksley letters appeared we were assured 
that Mr. Chamberlain had some convincing explanation 
to offer to the House. Mr. Chamberlain has been unable 
to offer any serious explanation. He brushes aside in 
simulated indignation the questions admirably stated by 
Mr. Evans. He refuses the demand for the inquiry, 
which, if he were innocent, and if he shared the ordinary 
notions of honour, he would himself have asked for. 
What is the inference to be drawn except that he was 
privy to the Raid? 

The insinuations which Mr. Chamberlain professes 
to trace to his personal enemies were set on foot by his 
Rhodesian friends. In their correspondence they 
assured each other that Mr. Chamberlain knew and 
approved the crime which they contemplated. Some 
persons think that this was only a trick to secure support 
for that crime. They were skilled hands at deceiving, 
and carried the art so far as to deceive one another. 
We know that Sir John Willoughby was told by Dr. 
Jameson that the Imperial Government was behind the 
Raid. Tpe Rhodesians at any rate succeeded in per- 
suading a little band of Englishmen to embark upon that 
ignominious invasion in the belief that they were serving 
their country and not merely the disreputable financiers, 
who were their masters. The Rhodesians have per- 
sistently from that day to this maintained that Mr. 
Chamberlain was an accomplice. On one view they 
have done this to secure help at the time and after- 
wards to temper public indignation. If this is the 
correct explanation why should Mr. Chamberlain be 
so jealous of the reputations of financiers, and so 
indifferent to the honour of his country as to refuse an 
inquiry ? And why does he reserve all his anger for the 
men who wish to prove him innocent and his compli- 
ments for the men who assert his guilt ? 

Another view is that the Rhodesians were in this 
case doing what they have very rarely done, that is— 
speaking the truth. There are several things, it is 
argued, which lend colour to this view. There is the 
opportune cession of the jumping-off strip to Mr. 
Rhodes. There is the transfer of the Bechuanaland 
police to the Chartered Company. Mr. Chamberlain 
publicly exculpated Mr. Rhodes. He restored Sir 
Graham Bower and Mr. Newton to the Civil Service. 
He never asked Mr. Hawksley to explain to the Com- 
mittee what he meant when he said in February, 1896, 
“Mr. Chamberlain knows all I do and let him shape 
his course accordingly.” And after a Committee had 
reported, the Government failed to punish the men whom 
the Committee had found guilty. Those persons who 
hold this view believe that the constant pressure of the 
financiers upon Mr. Chamberlain has produced this 
war. They think that the breakdown in the negotia- 
tions was no accidental misunderstanding but the result 
of a pretty clear intimation from the financiers to Mr. 
Chamberlain that they would not accept the franchise 
settlement. And they conclude that we are at war for 
no other reason than because a group of financiers had 
got a Minister of the Crown into their power. They 
further believe that as the Minister is still presumably in 
their power, the financiers will dictate to him the terms 
of peace. 

Whichever theory is correct the case for an 





inquiry is overwhelming. Mr. Chamberlain cannot be 
allowed to ride off on the plea that the letters were 
stolen. Did he hurry tothe Times office to ask where 
the Pigott letter had come from before assailing Mr. 
Parnell in the House of Commons? He satisfies nobody 
when he declares that all these matters were investigated 
by the former Committee, for it is notorious that they 
were not. His speech on Tuesday illustrates the tactics 
of the new style of debating, which corresponds with the 
new style of diplomacy. Those tacticsare simple. They 
consist in flouting the House of Commons by refusing 
to answer questions and arguments. A large and 
vociferous majority ready to applaud every new 
affrontery by their despot is all that is wanted. The 
questions to be put to Mr. Chamberlain, for which there 
is nO answer, are very simple :— 

Why were Mr. Rhodes and other witnesses allowed 
to refuse to answer questions on the pretext that they 
concerned others besides themselves? Can any one 
imagine a Court of Law allowing the mouths of wit- 
nesses to be closed on the subject of their relations 
with other persons concerned in the inquiry? Yet 
Mr. Rhodes declined to state to whom he had authorised 
Dr. Harris to communicate his designs. The Com- 
mittee did not compel him to answer Mr. Blake’s 
question on that point. And it was Dr. Harris who 
made a “guarded allusion” to the project in conver- 
sation at the Colonial Office. 

Why was Mr. Rhodes not pressed for the telegrams? 
The demand for their production was postponed until 
Mr. Hawksley came into the box and Mr. Rhodes had 
left England. The Eastern Telegraph Company was 
applied to, and it was found that certain telegrams were 
missing. The Committee then attacked not Mr. Rhodes, 
but Mr. Hawksley. What could have induced the 
committee to act with such delicacy for Mr. Rhodes’ 
feelings ? 

Why was Mr. Hawksley not reported to the House? 
It is urged that this would have delayed the report of 
the Committee, but it was not at the end of the Session 
that Mr. Hawksley refused to comply with the order of 
the Committee. It was on the 25th of May, and it was 
on Ist June that Mr. Blake moved that the Chairman be 
directed to report forthwith that Mr. Hawksley had 
refused to comply with the order of the Committee 
dated 21st May, 1897, to produce the telegrams or copies 
of the telegrams which he forwarded for Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain’s inspection. It was on the same day that 
Mr. Labouchere moved that Mr. Hawksley be recalled, 
and his motion was defeated. 

Why was Mr. Hawksley not allowed to be cross- 
examined ? 

Why, if the telegrams would clear Mr. Chamberlain, 
does not Mr. Chamberlain even now insist on their 
production ? 

When Mr. Chamberlain replies that nobody whose 
opinion he values believes him guilty, and that the 
Jingoes at Northampton and elsewhere can break up 
meetings, he forgets that a Minister of the Crown owes 
it to his country to establish his innocence. And never 
was that obligation more imperious than to-day. Our 
good name in the sight of the civilised world is at stake. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who believes that you cannot be 
patriotic without being insular, has a fine scorn for Con- 
tinental opinion. Nobody pretends that our course is 
to be shaped by every breath of prejudice or dislike 
abroad. There are causes for which Englishmen are 
prepared to run the risk of foreign ill will. Professor 
Mommsen, in his recent letter published in the North 
American Review, tells us that Germany was estranged 
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from us by our attitude to the questions of Den- 


mark and Alsace-Lorraine. We may regret the 
unfriendliness, but the attitude is no reproach to 
us. English Liberals had little cause to admire 
Bismarck. They had every reason to dread his 
aggrandisement. They mistrusted and disliked the man 
of iron, who imprisoned all that was liberal in the 
enthusiasms of his own country and threw half Europe 
into the chains of a despotic militarism. They guessed 
the consequences of the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine. 
They were revolted by the violence done to the wishes 
of a free population. They cherished hopes for the 
subjects of the Porte far different from the designs of 
German statecraft. Would that England had never lost 
a friend or made an enemy except for her chivalrous 
support to the cause of nationality in the north or the 
centre or the east of Europe! Mr. Gladstone respected 
the public law of Europe. He recognised the restraints 
implied in membership of a comity of nations. He was 
proud that England had done something to create and 
to safeguard western civilization. And it was largely that 
which enabled him to do what few men could have 
done for freedom in Europe. But what is the reason 
of the ill will which broods over the Continent to-day ? 
Doubtless there are sections of Continental populations 
always ready to welcome our embarrassments. But 
we cannot attribute to this cause the unanimity of 
Powers which agree in nothing else. Foreign 
Powers are hostile, not because we are shielding 
but because we are attacking a small nationality. They 
are convinced, in Professor Mommsen’s words, that the 
present war is a repetition of the Jameson Raid by the 
British Government. They regard English politics as 
dominated by the international financier. They believe 
that with the death of Mr. Gladstone the light of the 
generous idealism which they once recognised in English 
life has gone out. And it is Mr. Chamberlain whom we 
have to thank for the black looks of Europe. The 
Powers are restless and uneasy. There is scarcely a 
nation which is not now smarting under one of his 
vulgar insults. There is certainly not a statesman who 
would accept his word of honour. He is everywhere 
believed to have lent his sanction to the most flagrant 
outrage on public law in modern times—the invasion of 
a friendly State in the times of profound peace. And 
yet few Englishmen seem to recognize that the country 
is in the greatest danger when its policy is directed by 
a Minister who is judged by Europe to be aggressive, 
unscrupulous, self-seeking, without being strong; a 
disciple of Bismarck who has borrowed the morals 
without acquiring the power of his master. We had 
already done enough to make Europe apprehensive. 
The villains of the financial plot in South Africa had 
become the heroes of London society and the Times. 
Mr. Rhodes had received an honorary degree. The 
Government had proclaimed that it did not dare to 
measure its strength against his popularity. And the 
Government has filled up the cup of those suspicions 
by refusing to prove Mr. Chamberlain’s innocence 
after promising to the world an exhaustive inquiry. 
We know what these suspicions have already cost 
us, 

Mr. Chamberlain wrote his despatches to President 
Kruger under the shadow of the Raid. It is under that 
shadow that he speaks, he treats, and he bargains ; that 
he offers insults to one Power and obeisance to 
another. As long as he remains a Minister, flouting the 
civilized world, this dark shadow overhangs the 
public honour of England and the public peace of 
Europe. . oe 


LIBERAL UNITY. 


HE unity of a great and historic party at any 
given moment is a political cloak under which 
thousands of differences and dissimilarities must be 
concealed. It is not an end in itself, but rather a means 
toanend. A party includes organisation and machinery ; 
it implies the co-operation of a vast number of 
individuals for an object or objects so important that 
they think it desirable to sink minor differences. Those 
who, while remaining in the party and ready and willing 
to use it as a ladder on occasion, are always emphasizing 
small points of disagreement instead of exhibiting the 
larger and more important elements of agreement and 
unity may fairly be considered disloyal. Those again 
who, remaining in the party and utilising the ladder, 
bawl out their agreement on trifles and only indicate by 
their whispers or their votes the impassable breach and 
the unbridgable chasm may fairly be considered immoral. 
What is to be done when the irresistible logic of events 
builds up a great political wall across a party hitherto 
united by personal and social ties? Is it wise, is 
it expedient, is it possible, above all is it right 
to close our eyes to the wall and to continue 
to associate the old names with the old _battle- 
cries? At the present moment a certain number of 
good, sincere and discreet and experienced Liberals 
answer: Yes. The question is vital ; it deserves argu- 
ment, it requires illustration, it demands solution. It 
would be presumptuous on our part to dogmatise while 
any with whom we find ourselves in principle sub- 
stantially agreed still reply in the affirmative. 

Now, take the position as it stands to-day. Here 
is our dear country, with its great traditions as the 
champion of freedom, of independence, and of the 
spirit of nationality, which, after centuries of political 
oppression, discussion and conflict, has emerged as 
an industrial State with institutions that stand in 
the van of democracy and yet are characteristically 
English. Now the majority of our party (and it 
may well turn out in a few months to be the 
majority of the nation) believe that those great 
traditions have been violated by Mr. Chamberlain and 
by the reluctant colleagues he has dragged through 
the mire. A majority of the party, and—in Lord 
Salisbury's opinion—a majority of the country, believe that 
those cherished institutions are likewise being assailed 
by the movement for conscription. Now, it is a 
characteristic of practical politics that principles can 
only be asserted by means of persons. Well, there are 
two persons with whom the Westminster Gazelle (that 
persistent and extremely able advocate of Liberal Unity) 
professes itself to be in full agreement. They are Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman and Lord Rosebery. Let 
us put up these distinguished statesmen for a moment, 
and listen to what they have to say. 

Lord Rosebery—“ 1 have never condemned the war 
as either unjust or unnecessary. I have never blamed 
the international financiers or their methods of inspiring 
and gagginga free Press. My country—right or wrong. 
Though we are on Dutch soil the Dutch are on British. 
This is the appointed time for panic. Show your panic, 
Mobilise your fleet. Introduce conscription. Turn your 
country into an armed camp. The Gaul is at the gates. 
If you want the plain unvarnished impartial truth about 
the causes of the war read Mr. Fitzpatrick. At the time 
of Majuba I had misgivings which | concealed until last 
autumn, There must be no more magnanimity.” 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman—“ | said. last. June 
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that there was no case for military pressure against the 
Cransvaal Government. I say that the war is unneces- 
sary and wrong. All difficulties could and ought to have 
been solved by patience and diplomacy. The policy of 
magnanimity is the right policy. We must consult 
Dutch sentiment and the opinions of the Cape Ministry, 
not of Mr. Rhodes. There is no cause for panic-measures. 
The Gaul is not at the gates. I will have nothing to do 
with conscription or with the militia ballot, ‘a combina- 
tion of the press-gang and the roulette-table.’ If you 
want to know the truth about the Transvaal read Mr. 
Bryce and Mr. Hobson.” 

These appear to us to be fair summaries of the 
positions taken up by Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman. There is a very high wall 
between the two. If part of the Liberal party is on one 
side of the wall and part on the other, what is the 
proper course for the majority, who agree with their 
Leader in the House of Commons, to adopt? Shall 
they say : Oh, the wall is very low and very thin ; it 
will soon crumble away; let us pretend we are all in 
agreement and keep quiet and wait upon events? In 
other words, the Liberal party is advised to co-operate 
for the purpose of remaining together. It may discuss 
in a friendly way the merits of Burns and Scott and 
possibly even of Mr. Gladstone as a theologian and a man 
of letters. But when an impressionable prig overrides 
a colonial Ministry and a British army takes its marching 
orders from ruffians who, in Sir William Harcourt’s 
words, “for their own objects have stuck at nothing in 
the way of mendacity, forgery and every form of fraud,” 
we are to be silent forsooth except from good words. 
And when a revolutionary agitation for introducing 
compulsory military service into our own country is 
cooked on the very fire which these stock-jobbers have 
kindled we are to eat the dish as if we thought it whole- 
some although we know it to be poison. When Lord 
Rosebery voted for the Militia Ballot on Tuesday night 
he thought he was offering the Queen and the Govern- 
ment a fine mushroom indeed—as fine a one perhaps 
as that which his lady served up to Claudius. But our 
Queen is wiser than the Roman Emperor and the offer 
has been refused. Instead of that an appeal has gone 
out to old soldiers to re-enlist. 

After all, is the Liberal party in such a bad way? 
Is not the patient becoming more and more vigorous by 
activity all the time that his medical advisers and 
salaried officials are advising him to stay in bed and 
keep quiet and pull down the blinds to prevent light 
from coming in? Are there after all so many Liberals 
who would vote with Lord Rosebery for conscription, or 
join Mr. Perks and Sir Henry Fowler when they stump 
the country for the God of Battles? We do not doubt 
that at the outset of the war a large number of honest 
Liberals with no axe to grind and no shares to bull 
did think that the war was a necessary one forced upon 
us by the aggressive Imperialism of the brutal popula- 
tions of two corrupt Republics. So long and so skilful 
had been the campaign of lies conducted by the 
Rhodesian Press of South Africa at enormous expense 
in concert with the Rhodesian Press of England and 
Scotland that their error was venial : thousands were 
deceived by newspapers which they had hitherto had 
every reason to trust. Now at last the truth is begin- 
ning to percolate through the deep soil of false impres- 
sions and fictitious facts. The Harrismith murder has 
followed the Edgar case. We all know now that the 
Republics believed Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes to 
have planned and intended their overthrow, and we all 
feel that their right to independence is proven and 


sealed by the blood of brave men. A mere handful of 
those Liberals who delight in Imperialism are willing 
to let it remain in its financial and aggressive stage. 
Nearly all of them distrust Mr. Chamberlain and detest 
Mr. Rhodes. Nearly all of them repudiate conscription, 
There will be a few deserters, but not many, from the 
ranks of Liberalism when it rallies to resist the introduc- 
tion of a press-gang into England for the benefit of 
men who, for all Mr. Chamberlain may say, love nothing 
but their gold. 

The “predominance of the Empire” is the fine 
phrase for the sake of which Lord Rosebery invites us to 
surrender liberty. The power of England has hitherto 
looked after itself fairly well under the guidance of 
Englishmen alone. The new Imperialism intends that 
Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, Lord Rothschild, and others with 
unpronounceable names shall have more slaves in their 
compounds and more gold in their coffers, 





NATIONAL EDUCATION IN DANGER. 


HERE are clear and precise indications that unless 
steps are speedily taken in Parliament and the 
Press to pull up the Departmental Committee engaged 
on the reorganisation of the Education Department, the 
Board of Education Act will not only prove a woful 
fiasco, but it will also be made a pretext for rendering 
permanent the autocratic practices of the Education 
Department ‘and extending and consolidating the evil 
traditions of the Science and Art Department. 

A few words on the constitution of the Depart- 
mental Committee will give a clear notion of the actual 
position of affairs. It was constituted on July 4th and 
consists of Sir H. Walpole (chairman), Sir G. Kekewich, 
Captain (now Sir) W. de W. Abney, Mr. Tucker, and 
Mr. Spring Rice. Its duties were “to consider what 
changes in staff and organisation of the Education 
Department and the Science and Art Department are 
necessary in order to . . . bring those Depart- 
ments into closer relation to each other.” It will be 
noticed that the committee contains a chairman taken 
from outside the Department, a representative of the 
Treasury, and three Education Department members, 
of whom Sir G. Kekewich and Mr. Tucker represent 
elementary education and Sir W. Abney science and 
art. The absence of any member to represent secondary 
education was severely commented on at the time, and 
drew from the Lord President the observation that no 
special forms of education were directly represented on 
the Committee because it was merely appointed for 
administrative purposes. Later on a stray notice in the 
Times in December announced that Mr. D. R. Fearon, of 
the Charity Commission, had been added to the Com- 
mittee. It was not however till as recently as February 
12th that Colonel Wyndham Murray managed to worm 
out of Sir John Gorst by a skilfully framed question the 
whole truth about the clandestine proceedings of the 
Committee. Not only was the official notice of Mr. 
Fearon’s appointment kept back six weeks, but simul- 
taneously with his nomination the terms of reference of 
the Committee were widened to include the considera- 
tion of “the provisions of the Board of Education Act 
relating to secondary schools and the undertaking of the 
Government to establish a third branch of the Education 
Office to deal therewith.” 

No doubt educationists up and down the country 
may well feel alarm at this announcement when they 
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grasp its full purport. Here is a purely administrative 
Committee suddenly saddled with the most delicate task 
of creating a secondary education department, for 
which they do not in any way possess the requisite 
experience. The appointment of Mr. D. R. Fearon 
can only be regarded as a makeshift measure. It is 
extremely unlikely that any member of the Charity 
Commission is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
modern developments in education that have taken 
place in the schools under their tutelage, owing to 
the simple fact that the Commission are so under- 
manned they have been barely able to keep abreast 
of the financial side of their work, and have been 
obliged to let the educational side slide. Still, 
even if we concede that Mr. Fearon possesses a 
good working knowledge of the educational aims of 
these schools, the number of secondary schools with 
which he is not in touch at all largely outnumber the 
comparatively few of which he has official cognizance. 
What does he know of the big higher grade schools, 
many of which are giving in all but name a secondary 
education, of the proprietary and company schools 
which bulk so largely in the list of the public schools 
for girls, or, again, of the numerous private schools 
scattered up and down the country? Surely no one will 
be put off with the lame excuse that some of these 
schools are known to the representatives of the Science 
and Art Department. But even this is an over- 
statement. The Science and Art Department only 
directly supervise the science side of the teach- 
ing in such schools. They do in some cases make 
an inadequate time allowance for literary teaching, 
but they certainly do not inspect it, although with 
some inkling of coming events they show signs, 
like Mrs, Wittiterly in Nicholas Nickleby, of being “ taken 
litrary.” It is obvious however on such a committee the 
representative of Science and Art and Technical 
Education must naturally fight for his own hand, 
Willy-nilly he must stand for the traditions of a 
department from which higher grade and lower 
secondary schools would gladly escape. The mere 
constitution of such a Committee, however distinguished 
its individual members may be, disqualifies it absolutely 
from dealing in a proper manner with secondary educa- 
tion. The contention is further borne out by the fact 
that the Committee, despite the Lord President’s implied 
reference to the need of consulting experts in the 
constitution of the new office, have deliberately ignored 
the representations of those educational bodies which 
have requested to be heard on the organization of 
secondary education. They have so far contrived to 
escape further importunities by adjourning sine die, 
hoping no doubt thereby to “play out time ” till the 
First of April when the Act automatically comes into 
force. 

It seems only too probable that the circumstantial 
rumours at present flying about concerning the decision 
of the Committee are all too true. We hear that the 
hated and hateful régime of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment will not only be maintained, but extended. This 
means a further persecution of the higher grade schools 
so eloquently denounced by Mr. Dyche last November, 
and also the splitting in two of secondary education 
throughout the country. There will in fact be two 
categories of secondary schools; those who take the 
science and art money will be put under the Science 
and Art Department; those who do not will be 
shunted into a secondary department proper. We 
shall thus have the ludicrous result of a school like 
Bradford ranged under the Science and Art Department, 


while a school like King Edward’s, Birmingham, with 
practically identical aims, will, because it does not take 
Government money, be placed in another category. 
Can any more illogical classification be imagined or one 
better devised to cleave in twain the higher educational 
forces of the country? Surely it is a flagrant sin against 
the simple canon that educational machinery exists for 
the benefit of education and not education for the 
benefit of the machinery. 





THE AMERICAN SITUATION, 


W* ventured to predict after the State elections 

in America last November that nothing what- 
ever would be done towards the settlement of the 
Philippines, and our prediction has been completely 
fulfilled. President McKinley, who of his own motion 
made war upon the Filipinos without the faintest moral or 
legal excuse, and who did nothing but repeat, parrot-like, 
the assertion that the American flag was in the islands to 
stay, remitted the political question to Congress, and Con- 
gress not only has done nothing, but is prepared totoss the 
matter back to the President—the unfortunate Filipinos 
being thus used as a kind of football for American 
politicians and their employers, the heads of trusts. If 
any one doubts that the trusts and financial interests 
are at the back of the movement for the absorption of 
the Philippines, he will do well to read the speech of 
Senator Beveridge of Indiana, one of the younger and 
“coming” men on the Republican side, in which, with 
a frankness which is refreshing after the nauseating 
cant about spreadmg “the blessings of Christian 
civilisation,” the orator said that the United States 
were in the Pacific “for business” only, thereby 
incurring for himself the ill-concealed dislike of the 
religious Jingoes who have been trying to persuade the 
people that the Deity has entrusted them with a 
“mission” to convert the islanders from the errors of 
their ways. All that has been done in regard to the 
new American possessions is to reveal the rift in the 
Republican party between those who want Imperialism 
plus Free Trade and those who want to keep out these 
products which would compete with the internal pro- 
ducts of the Union. 

While things are thus drifting and young lives are 
being sacrificed in Philippine swamps, the two parties 
are preparing slowly and cautiously for the Presidential 
fray. Here, again, it seems that our prediction will be 
verified, and that it will be a Bryan and McKinley 
combat. But let us take a glimpse at the parties 
and the issues on which either will stand, And, first, 
as to the Republicans. Whatever may be the profes- 
sions and promises of its leaders, the Republican party 
is tied up to the great millionaires and trusts and 
cannot escape from their clutches. It pretends to live 
on a historic past, and it takes in vain the great names 
of Lincoln, Sumner and Chase; but it has no more 
moral relation to these men than Mr. Perks has to 
Charles James Fox. It is the party of organised capital, 
concentrated in a way unknown before in the annals of 
the world, and administered with great sagacity and 
ruthless energy. Such a party is, on the face of it, 
suspect by all who are not inside the combinations it 
represents—i.¢., by nine out of ten of the people. 
Hence it must raise a cry which will attract these, and 
which will endeavour to bind up popular interests with 
the interests of millionaires. Now it is obvious that 
Senator Hanna, who admittedly “runs” Mr. McKinley, 
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and who lifted him from a country store to sit among 
princes, has his cry ready and will use it with effect 
among all persons who are timid, thoughtless and 
either politically indifferent or irrationally attached 
to Mr. Hanna’s party. That cry will be “ National 
Prosperity.” England once had its “ Prosperity 
Robinson ;” this Presidential year will show forth to 
the world its “ Prosperity McKinley,” and the people 
will be called on to rally to the cause of the party 
and the Administration which has extended the national 
commerce and given steady work and high wages to 
the labouring man. The people will of course not be 
told that this prosperity began before the Spanish war ; 
they will not be told that the enormous output of iron 
and steel would have taken place if the Philippines had 
never been heard of ; they will not be told that all this 
prosperity is due to the magnificent internal resources of 
the United States, p/us the intelligence and energy of 
the people. They will be so played upon by artful 
campaign orators that they will easily connect in their 
minds the production of pig-iron and steel rails with 
Dewey’s destruction of the Spanish fleet, and so the 
vote for a continuance of prosperity will be construed 
into a vote for the furtherance of Mr. McKinley's 
Jingoism. That is the card which the President and 
his friend, Mr. Hanna, intendto play. As to the question 
of Mr. McKinley's “ running mate,” there is still doubt. 
Mr. Long, the Secretary of the Navy, has declined in 
advance. Colonel Roosevelt wants to be President 
himself in 1904, and fears that the Vice-Presidency 
would extinguish his glaring light. Mr. Root, Secretary 
of War, will receive many adherents, and may be nomi- 
nated if New York State is considered doubtful. The 
Republican Convention is to meet at Philadelphia, in the 
rather unpleasant odour of Senator Quay, where its 
“ Free Trade Imperialism ” will scarcely prove attractive 
to the ultra-Protectionist bigots of the old Quaker city. 

But far more interest attaches to the Democratic 
party. Its Convention meeting place is not yet deter- 
mined, and its proceedings at that Convention are not so 
certain as at the Philadelphia gathering ; but we have little 
doubt that the choice of the Convention must and will 
fall again on William Jennings Bryan, who is, in his 
way, a “ man of destiny.” In the first place there is no 
other man who so looms up before the people as this 
handsome, brilliant, energetic, ambitious politician. The 
energy of this man is amazing. During the last few 
months he has travelled thousands of miles and addressed 
hundreds of thousands of people, not in the West only but 
all over the Union. At Baltimore thousands fought at the 
doors to hear him, in New England the halls in which 
he spoke were packed with seething masses, and 
wherever his train chanced to stop he was compelled 
to speak to crowds at the stations. Whatever the truth 
or falsehood of his ideas, this man cannot be put down, 
he holds the field. Now in 1896 Mr. Bryan was 
defeated mainly by one great factor—the disbelief in 
free silver as the solution of the financial and economic 
problem. By this he lost the votes of the “Gold 
Democrats” and of great numbers of wage earners 
who feared the effect on their wages of currency 
depreciation. The economic situation however is 
changed ; the Treasury has a gold reserve now of 
$400,000,000, and prices have gone up, so that the 
silver soluti»n is more out of the question than ever. 
Recognising as he must, these facts, and seeing that 
the Administration in plunging into the Filipino war 
is violating the basic principles of the Republic, 
Mr. Bryan has concentrated his energy on the issue 
of Imperialism, and it seems now certain that the 





fight will be waged by the Democrats mainly on this 
line. In connection with this the following important 
facts should be noted. First, the National Democratic 
Committee, composed of astute politicians, unanimously 
favoured this course. Second, in a private conference 
at Washington with the leading Senators and Repre 
sentatives, at which Mr. Bryan assisted, the same resolve 
was arrived at. Third, the old Democrats of Massa 
chusetts, who refused their vote to Mr. Bryan in 1596, 
were on his platform at the great Boston meeting which 
he addressed a few days ago. Fourth, Tammany will 
vote for him this time, and Mr. Bourke Cockran, the 
eloquent New York lawyer who holds such an important 
position in the Democratic party, has gone over to 
Bryan on the understanding that free silver is left over 
till 1904 and that the fight is made on Imperialism. It 
may, therefore, safely be predicted that the National 
Democratic Convention will nominate Mr. Bryan (for 
who else is there ?), and that it will make the anti- 
Imperialist issue the first plank in its platform, with an 
anti-Trust plank next, and a silver plank for form but 
scarcely for business. 

As regards the Trust question, of course the Repub- 
lican leaders are all either members of or attorneys for 
these capitalist aggregations. But, so dominant is 
humbug (did not Voltaire declare its immortality ?) that 
both parties must profess hostility to these unpopular 
institutions. President McKinley, it appears, is to 
confer with leading Senators and Representatives on 
the subject, as Mr. Bryan did on the Democratic plat- 
form ; and we shall, no doubt, see, as the result, some 
meaningless verbiage which will leave the party, to 
quote Lowell’s words, “fronting south by north ”— 
winking with one eye at the millionaires, while beckon- 
ing to the working men. Mr. Bryan has, it seems, 
abandoned to some degree the old “ trust-smashing”’ 
position, and wisely; for you cannot “ smash” the 
trusts, you must deal with them in a spirit of enlightened 
prudence. The probability is that the Democrats, while 
denouncing a tariff which hatches trusts, will demand a 
progressive taxation of such as are the inevitable 
products of capitalism. If they do, they will occupy 
very strong ground. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 





A NEW HOUSE. 
The Red House, Burford. 


Y DEAR EVA— 

I cannot tell you how pleased | am to hear that 
you and your aunt are about to move into a new house. 
Do not imagine that this pleasure is occasioned solely 
by the desire to see you in some other place than the 
hospitable cottage to which you have so often invited 
me, and which nothing but a succession of accidents has 
prevented me from visiting. You say indeed that “any 
place would be better than this,” and I take it that your 
cottage, like that of most people with wealthy acquaint- 
ances, was very uncomfortable; but if I know anything of 
life, your next lodging will have at least as many incon- 
veniences, and were you to change your residence as 
often as three times in every year you would still find a 
kind of malaise or je ne sais quoi haunting you. 

It is not therefore in any foolish spirit of hedonism 
that I congratulate you on your resolve. The pleasures 
to be obtained by man on this earth are so largely sub- 
jective and are so dependent upon an out-of-door life 
that I would be the last to expect any material benetit 
from the change you propose : what I do expect for you 
is an experience which will lend you intellectual wealth 
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for many years, and a moral training that will benefit 
every spiritual force in your nature. You will meet a 
variety of artizans of whose code and social habits you 
were entirely ignorant, you will appreciate the importance 
of organizing power in our complex civilization and you 
will value it in future at a true estimate, you will discover 
the secret origins and roots of structures that have 
hitherto flattered you with a fair but false exterior (for 
instance, floors), and in your general experience of 
bargaining and haggling you will be able to correct by 
a sound inductive process the shallow and doctrinaire 
political economy which you were taught at Cambridge. 
That is a long sentence, Eva, but not too long tor the 
weighty subject we have in hand. 

One of the great masters and teachers of the last 
century said some five years ago that there were three 
ways of choosing a new house. You might (said he) 
build one for yourself, you might buy a new one just 
completed for another, or you might lease (or buy) one 
that had already been lived in by your fellow men. This 
sentence the seer did not expand, but left it to germinate 
in the minds of his audience like a seed. I have often 
thought of it since, and the manifold applications of so 
suggestive a phrase will, I am sure, occur to you also. 

There is no doubt that to build a new house is the 
highest and most perfect of the three, and as a mental 
discipline it is superior to anything I know. — In houses 
built by other men we complain of a thousand errors, 
and canker our minds into a peevish cast, but if 
we ourselves have built the house, we go about life 
soberly, seeing things in their just proportion and making 
the best of a miserable grey world. My friends at 
Fallacre left out the windows on the staircase and so 
arranged that you had to pass through the drawing- 
room to go to the kitchen. Also the roof has a kind of 
pond upon it in wet weather, and the new piano cannot 
be got through the front door. Yet a happier and more 
devoted family I never knew : indeed it is almost true 
to say that of all rich men those only are humble and 
good who have built themselves houses. 

I make no doubt that you, like so many others, have 
been attempting to decide by the outer appearance 
what house you should have. It is an error. Almost 
the whole art of life in London is to startle your guests 
by the sharp contrast between the dingy outside of a 
house and the splendour of the rooms. Devonshire 
House, that superb example of the debased Palladian 
style, was specially designed for this purpose. I know 
one man in Harley Street who made his great position 
on the Credit Lyonnais simply by the shock his pictures 
produced upon the elder Coupon when he called on a 
foggy afternoon. I advise you therefore as shabby and 
ill-kept a front as possible, but less than an inch inside 
the front door let splendour rise, and have your hall 
by far the grandest part of the house. Put the great vase 
there with the hole towards the wall. 

You say you cannot make up your mind between 
electricity and gas. I say electricity by all means. Gas 
leaks and there are occasional explosions, it gives head- 
aches and destroys books ; in the long run it poisons 
you, the meters work funnily and are hidden away, also 
the light makes an cffensive hissing sound. Electricity, 
on the other hand, goes out suddenly, the glare is 
injurious to the eyes, but the shock (though smart) is 
not dangerous to grown-up people ; it is not easy to 
move it about ; if you have it high the room is dark, 
and if you have it low people bang their heads against it. 
Gas, again, tempts you to cook over a gas-stove and 
electricity is the more expensive ; gas is worse for the 
health, but electricity is much more likely to set fire to 
the house, and generally gas is rather the more pestilent 
and electricity the more dangerous illuminant. I say, 
therefore, electricity and plenty of it. 

Before taking a house be careful to inquire about 
the drains, then if you have typhoid you are on the 
right side of the law. The fee for inquiry is (I believe) 
a couple of guineas, and the cost of the reply varies 
according to the standing of the firm to which you 





apply. I will not pester you with my fears about your 
plumbing, your views on it will be (roughly) the opposite 
of your landlord’s, but one thing I must warn you of in 
time : have the work done in the cheapest and most 
flimsy fashion so that when it is taken up and renewed 
on your occupation of the house you shall have wasted 
but a small and reasonable sum, and remember that 
while an insolent plumber is always a superior work- 
man, our London plumber is the best in the world. 

You will have noticed (taiking of plumbing) that 
pipes have to be twisted about through ceilings, and so 
forth. I have known many to whom this was an eye- 
sore, and Mrs, Currie-Higgs hid all hers thoroughly 
behind the walls: with what result, Eva? with what 
result? In the December bursting, the water instead of 
flowing out naturally where one could see it, began to 
undermine her walls; there were large pools all under 
the legs of the billiard-table, and it rose in the cosy 
corner like the Bells of Enderby; if Gertrude’s cot had 
not been light and floated, the poor baby would have 
been drowned ; and (which was worst of all) the great 
wall of the “ Room of the Magi,” where the dresses are 
made (that was carved, you may remember, with great 
accuracy by Mr. Currie-Higgs), burst outwards with a 
report. Altogether it was a terrible lesson to that 
wealthy household that our civilization is but a veneer, 
and that the forces of nature will never be conquered 
by man alone. The moral is you must have a thing com- 
fortable or grand. You can’t have both unless you 
manage to combine them, and the expense of that is 
intolerable. 

Yes; electric bells. When they hesitate give the 
little hammer a shake, and they will begin again. If 
they ring continuously at night for several minutes 
when they have not been touched it is a sign that they 
are short-circuited, and when they refuse to make any 
sound it means cither that the wires are cut or that the 
batteries are exhausted, or something. Speaking-tubes 
have the great merit of simplicity : the drawback is that 
children and even young men (if they are of the Anglo- 
Saxon, Imperial and dominating kind) tend to play tricks 
with them, and servants give notice. In my old place at 
Devizes we used to go out on the landing and shout, 
and your grandfather has often told me that in early life 
he did without bells altogether ; but then he was below 
the greater part of the day, and the shop only allowed 
him a cubicle. His was a fine life of shrewd industry 
and careful thrift, but there is no kind of reason why you 
should imitate him. 

By the way, Eva, do you know the rule about 
screws and nails? It is the common law of this country 
(where, thank heaven, we have no gimcrack codes, but 
sound, judge-made decisions) that anything screwed into 
a house is yours, but anything you wail in is your land- 
lord’s. The great (who own their own houses) care 
little whether they use screws or nails, and I have seen 
the Duke of Limerick going about with a mixed tail- 
coat pocketful of nails and screws, and a couple of each 
in his mouth, sticking up brackets in his study. But 
with you and me it is very different. The first 
thing a wise man or woman of the middle class 
does in a house is to make a list of everything 
screwed into the wall, so that, on the lease expiring, 
they may take them away. The magistrate will say 
“that the law obviously requires to be altered,” and 
you will find the few hours in court a worry, but 
you can’t help winning. Are tin-tacks nails? That is 
a question that has puzzled some of the best and wisest 
men of this country, men with the highest ideals and 
the purest hearts, and if I were you I shouldn't bother 
till the case has gone up, for they are determined to 
appeal. Old Bensington is pleading that they are nails, 
and that is only right and proper, for his father-in-law 
was the chief partner in Beck and Fortescue, of 
Birmingham, had been brought up on nails, and could 
tell them apart by the taste alone. 

Do you know that very interesting case of Bewley 
v. Tubbs? Bewley (or rather Mrs. Bewley) had tried 
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to screw her cabinet of coins to the wall ; the thread 
of the screw was worn, and (as women will) she lost her 
temper and hammered it into the wall with the heel of 
a boot that happened to be lying by. Did the cabinet 
of coins thereby lapse to Tubbs (the landlord) or was it 
movable? They took it up beyond King’s Bench and it 
was decided that “ whatever was used in loco clavorum, 
that is, in place of or with the use of a nail, was 
exceplis excipiendis in the eyes of the law a very nail ;” 
and an order was made nisi. 

I have, however, frequently heard Lord Bibby 
insisting in extreme old age that the decision was 
monstrous, and proceeded only from Eldon’s ignorance 
of the law. He would compare it to the rule (since 
reversed) given in the Burrage case whereby a man, his 
wife and their three sons were all wrongfully executed. 

I cannot close this letter without touching upon the 
important, delicate and complex question of Rent. 
That you will pay a rent well within your means and 
reasonable for the locality and nature of the house ts 
the constant anxiety and prayer of 





one ee 


Your aftectionate Godfather, 


Tuomas Burst 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS IN PARIS. 


"THE last few months have seen the birth of a 

remarkable movement in Paris. For many 
years past the idea of emulating our own settlements in 
East and South London—Toynbee Hall and Oxford 
House, Mansfield House and the Bermondsey settle- 
ment—has been fermenting in the minds of the graduates 
and undergraduates of Paris, and some isolated experi- 
ments have been made. But the last four months 
have seen the definite opening of at least six settle- 
ments—Universilés Populaires—with committees of active 
supporters varying from a dozen to a hundred, and 
with enrolled and paying members varying from fifty 
to several thousands. 

Paris was already supplied with what we might 
call University Extension Centres. For many years 
past the Association Philotechnique and its sister society, 
the Association Polylechnique, have hired at nominal 
rentals colleges and elementary schools in various parts of 
the city and established lectures and classes on science 
and art, history and languages, technical and commercial 
subjects of all kinds. The work has been carefully 
organised ; the courses are often continuous for several 
years ; professors and teachers give their services freely. 
The classes are mainly sought by small clerks, superior 
artisans, and the employes in all the multifarious forms 
of l'Administration. The Associalion Philotechnique, 
which works mainly in Paris, was founded so long ago 
as 1848, much in the spirit of our own Working Men’s 
Colleges ; but it grew rapidly, and the last statistics we 
possess show no less than thirty centres and _ five 
hundred classes (excluding casual lectures), with over 
eight thousand students in regular attendance—no bad 
record for a nation that is perpetually deploring its lack 
of initiative ! 

About five years ago M. F. Buisson, then Directeur de 
l’Enseignement primaire (Sit George Kekewich, in fact), 
published his fascinating volume of studies on adult 
education in England, l’Education des Adultes en Angle- 
terre. Two long essays were devoted to Toynbee 
Hall, and the idea ot “settlements” was warmly dis 
cussed in newspapers and reviews. Several young 
graduates of Paris came to spend periods varying from 
a few weeks to several months in our English settle- 
ments; and one of them—M. Max Lazard—on his 
return to Paris, after upwards of six months’ residence at 
Toynbee Hall, rented rooms in Ménilmontant, near 
Pére Lachaise, and settled there, much as Edward 
Leonard had done in Stepney five and twenty years 





before. A group of neighbours—men, women, and 
children—learnt to look on him as a friend, and to come 
to his rooms on two or three evenings in the week. His 
friends would come and help. There were some games 
and acting for the children, a little music and a little 
reading for the grown-ups, much talk and much good- 
fellowship. 

Unhappily no one could be found to join M. 
Lazard permanently, and after about nine months the 
sudden death of his father called him home, and the 
settlement disappeared. But the idea was alive. An 
enthusiastic workman—M. Deherme—had gathered a 
small group of his comrades round him ; a room was 
secured in the rue Paul Bert in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine; M. Lazard lived there for a time and 
brought in his old friends from Ménilmontant; the 
meetings grew, a solid nucleus of friends was formed, 
the old room became too small, and about four months 
ago the first dehnite Université Populaire was founded 
with a strong list of supporters, and now nearly fou 
thousand members who have paid their fifty centimes 
admission-fee. 

Others followed rapidly. At Belleville a house was 
rented and lectures and concerts organised. At Grenelle 
a hall behind a café was secured on two evenings a week, 
and again a series of lectures was organised. At the 
Avenue des Ternes and at the rue de la Chapelle similar 
Universilés Populaires were founded. At Montreuil- 
sous-Bois, in the furthest east of Paris, beyond the 
fortifications, a small group of workmen had started 
four years ago a system of common study. The scheme 
was thoroughly French, with something of the splendid 
comprehensiveness of the eighteenth century and the 
Encyclopedia, The first year they studied astronomy, 
the second geology, the third biology, and the fourth 
sociology ; but, whatever may be thought of their 
theory of education, the fact remains that they stuck 
firmly together. The original three or four slowly grew 
to thirty or forty, and early in Janyary a definite club- 
house was opened in the rue des Ecoles at Montreuil, 
and the soirées ouvricres took a local habitation and a 
name, 

Other settlements are founded or on the point of 
being founded. Each has its group of supporters, 
mainly or wholly supplied by the University, and its 
body of workmen members. In all cases, we believe, a 
certain subscription, usually fifty centimes a month, 
is demanded of the members. But each has _ its 
own, rules, its special character, and its name— 
“ Emancipation ” at Grenelle, “le Foyer du Peuple”’ 
at les Ternes. At the Faubourg Saint-Antoine “la Co- 
opération des Idées,” an old café chantant, has been con- 
verted into a large lecture-hall capable of holding three or 
four hundred persons, three smaller lecture-rooms and 
a library. There are two lectures on varying subjects 
nearly every night, and several regular weekly classes 
are arranged. At Belleville, on the other hand, the 
rooms are small and the ways more club-like and 
homely. One of the promoters has made the club his 
home, and become the first resident. 

All the settlements alike eschew religion and 
politics. All forms of religious or political propaganda 
are expressly forbidden. In France especially there is the 
keenest anxiety lest such work should be exploilé by 
some sect or party. No doubt as a whole the orthodox 
Catholic party stands aloof. No “established ” Church 
favours “unsectarianism.” But many of the more 
liberal Catholics have taken an active part in the 
movement: and at Belleville, founded largely by the 
enthusiasm of M. Bardoux—himself for some time an 
undergraduate of Wadham College, Oxford—the com- 
mittee consists largely of Catholics, though the first 
article of their statutes provides that “/’association n’a 
aucun caractlére confessionnel : elle exclut rigoureusement 
lout élément d’intolérance, et s’interdit toute propagande 
politique ou économique.” 

Three obvious differences, of method and of 
object, distinguish these French Universilés Populaires 
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from our English settlements. At present, at least, 
they mainly trust to lectures ; the audience gathers to 
hear the speaker and disperses afterwards. The 
number of lectures arranged apparently without diffi- 
culty is astounding, though it must be remembered that 
Paris is a University city and reckons upwards of ten 
thousand undergraduates and a more than proportionate 
number of professors. But this is no doubt only 
the first stage, which will in due course develop 
into the organised series of groups of friends and 
the common life to which, even more than to the direct 
teaching, an English school or university or settlement 
trusts for its influence. Again, the French settlements 
aim deliberately at the élite of the workmen, whereas 
their English counterparts aimed at the poorest. There 
is much to be said on both sides, and our English 
settlements have in part modified, or at least enlarged, 
their original ideas. The third difference is perhaps 
more vital. Toynbee Hall, to take one instance, is 
essentially the home of its residents. The residents 
themselves have always aimed at merging themselves in 
the life around. Almost all their work has been done 
outside the walls of Toynbee Hall. Only the educational 
work, which found nowhere else a resting-place, has 
been drawn to the spot. Except at Belleville the 
French settlements have no residents. But this is 
largely a question of policy, dictated by the mere size 
of the city, by the habits of the people, by the methods 
of the local government and administration. French 
centralisation takes away the opportunities and needs 
for private initiative, with all their failures and their 
successes, to which we so largely trust. But this move- 
ment proves abundantly, if proof were needed, that the 
spirit of initiative is not lacking. We trust and we 
believe that the effort will be sustained when the first 
flush of enthusiasm is past. The inception has been 
as successful as the motive is generous, 


G. L. B. 





LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 
(From Thomas Harbottle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No. VII. 


ELL, Joe, the black clouds are breaking at last, 

my boy. Kimberley is relieved ; Cronje is in 

full retreat—is said, indeed, to be hopelessly surrounded ; 
General Buller has captured a mountain : and the great 
British public, waking up from its depression, sees 
victory ahead, and shouts with joy. Please don’t 
imagine, my dear Joseph, that these successes afflict me. 
I’m as ready as any one of your blustering Jingoes to 
take pride in a brilliant feat of arms and to applaud the 
soldier, who, reasoning not about the why and the 
wherefore, simply goes straight and fights hard, and 
does his duty. But there must be moderation. I’m not 
going to clap myself and my able-bodied relatives on 
the back till we’re all black and blue, nor am I disposed 
to weep pints of joyful, patriotic tears over these 
triumphs gained over the Boer farmers just as if we 
had thrashed united Europe in a swift succession of 
Waterloos. We ought to have been able long ago to 
do what we are now doing, and the reason for our failure 
is that our statesmen—those magnificent men to whom 
your fond thoughts turn from your German home, and 
whom Conservative Associations up and down the country 
are loading with votes of easy confidence—are, as a 
matter of fact, incompetent and miserable bunglers in 
the business of statesmanship, have for the most part 
deceived themselves and deluded their country, and 
have plunged us into a war which not even the most 
glorious victory can save from being an unnecessary war 
and an unjust one. From this indictment one must 
omit, of course, one crafty schemer, the Colonial 


Secretary. If men are to be judged by their speeches, 
their writings and their actions—I know no other 
criterion ; do you ?—he wanted this war, and worked for 
it with untiring zeal, and verily he has his reward in the 
misery, the hatred, the ruin and the desolation which the 
war has caused, in the blood poured out uselessiy, in the 
noble young lives wantonly sacrificed, in the distrust 
with which all lovers of liberty throughout the world 
regard this country, and lastly in the fulsome praise with 
which the Daily Mail bespatters him. To be sure he 
now calls this war, this Chamberlain-begotten calamity, 
inevitable. Great Heavens! Joe, does he, do you, or 
does any other sane man, expect to persuade men, 
conscious of their freedom and of responsibility for 
their actions, that any crime or disaster is inevitable 
until the folly or the wickedness of mankind has brought 
it to pass? The notion is preposterous and absurd, 

But now that victory is in sight I want to know what 
you and Mr. Chamberlain and all the rest of the gang 
propose to do with it. When in my daily conversa- 
tions with my friends and neighbours I venture to 
suggest that when Pretoria and Bloemfontein are 
safely occupied by our troops, and all surviving 
Boers have been sent to grace a Milnerian triumph 
in Capetown, perhaps the wisest course we can 
take will be to exercise a little moderation, not 
make racial hatred permanent by stamping out with a 
heavy heel every trace of Boer independence—that 
annexation may be neither expedient at the moment nor 
safe for ourselves in the long run ; that Lord Salisbury 
unquestionably did say that we sought no goldfields and 
desired no territory, and that neither his lordship nor 
the St. Fames's Gazette has been able to explain away 
the saying by declaring that it meant the exact opposite 
of what it actually expressed—when I say this, Joseph, 
my neighbours recoil from me in a sort of horror, and I 
can see the words “ Little Englander and pro-Boer” 
forming themselves on the neighbourly lips. They, 
good, comfortable, liberty-loving souls, are almost to a 
man for annexation. If you talk to them of English 
sympathy for Poland, or for Hungary they grow purple 
in the face with the vain effort to distinguish these cases. 
They are still bursting with noble zeal for the cause of 
Finland and disgust at the action of the Czar—but, bless 
them, they don’t want freedom and independence for 
any nationality with which Great Britain has a differ- 
ence. No: so long as freedom’s cause is as far away as 
Paris is (this, my dear Joe, is an adaptation of a much 
applauded quotation from Lowell), or, at any rate, so 
long as freedom only concerns ‘nationalities trampled 
upon by foreign nations, they are prepared to shout for 
freedom ; and the strangest part of the whole business is 
this, that when we have smashed and crushed and 
annexed the Transvaal and the Orange Free State these 
cheerful fools, with you amongst them, will still be 
going about the world with the full conviction that 
Great Britain is the only nation that loves and 
promotes freedom, and that the foreigner who dares to 
cast any doubts on this love is a jealous and besotted 
scoundrel wilfully blind to the surpassing virtues of John 
Bull. 

You say, ““ When we have beaten them and shown 
them that we can govern them properly, then will be 
the time to conciliate them.” You remind me of the 
butcher in Tom Hood’s “Ode to Rae Wilson.” The 
butcher, if you remember, was trying to force a 
reluctant lot of sheep into the slaughter-house, but 
couldn’t get them to take the fatal step in spite of many 
a blow and of much barking and biting of sheep-dogs. 
At last a by-stander begged the butcher just to try con- 
ciliation—you'll find the very word in the ode :— 

“ Stringing his nerves like flint, 
The sturdy butcher seized upon the hint— 
At least he seized upon the foremost wether— 
And hugged and lugged and tugged him neck and crop 
Just nolens volens through the open shop 
If tails came off he didn't care a feather 
Then walking to the door, and smiling grim, 
He rubbed his forehead and his sleeve together— 
‘ There !—I've conciliated him !’” 
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That's your idea of conciliation as applied to Boers 

id all other people who venture to exercise their right 

to disagree with you. You and Mr. Chamberlain and 

Sir Alfred Milner have no use for courtesy, for tact, for 

patience. If you can’t get everything you want without 

a moment’s delay you persuade all your fellow fools 

that the country is in danger, and before any one of us 

knows what's h: ippening there’s a war in South Africa, 

and every music-hall is ablaze with enthusiasm and 
living pictures of embarkations of troops. 

Before I end let me say one word about the panic 
that has seized hold of the imaginations of some of our 
public men. Lord Salisbury, to his credit be it said, 
does not share these insane delusions; but the other 
day Lord Rosebery got up in the House of Lords, and 
publicly shivered all o over with terror at the thought of 
the overwhelming perils that menaced us and the absurd 
preparations of the Government to meet the coming 
disaster. When I read the pale and quaking periods of 
the Earl I wondered what was up. Had Russia, France 
and Germany combined against us? Had Monte Carlo 
and the Republic of San Marino joined the league of 
enslavers and oppressors? Were our liberties and our 
homes to be at the mercy of Spain, or Portugal, or 
Belgium? What had happened so to disturb a he: ilthy 
Karl ? If his Lordship had possessed a dagger I 
suppose he would have flung it on the floor of the 
House in a distant but patriotic imitation of Burke 
while he laid before his astounded auditors the 
story of our weaknesses and the crafty designs of our 
foes. 

My dear Joe, even a Little Englander has sense and 
patriotism enough to deride these gloomy vaticinations. 
As for me, if every other resource were denied me I 
should still, like a former member of the House of 
Commons, enjoy the satisfaction of lying on my back 
a ditch and crying “ Fudge!” at the top of my voice 
when I heard such stuff. 


Farewell, imperial brother, 
Yours as ever, 


THOMAS. 


THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERALS. 
THE JAMESON RAID DEBATE. 


WESTMINSTER. 


HE event of the week in the House of Commons 

has been the Jameson Raid debate. It is true 

that there have been sundry other incidents such as in a 
less dramatic time would have riveted public attention 
and become the talk of all the political clubs. There 
was the curious masked combat, which occurred last 
week, too late for record in these coluinns, between 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
On Thursday Lord Rosebery astounded and alarmed 
the House of Lords by a violent ringing of the tocsin. 
Thew lordships were discussing the affairs of the 
empire in that tone of subdued respectability and 
decorum which they would probably maintain in face 
of a French invasion, as long as it did not extend 
to the precincts of Pall Mall. There was a 
gentle, inarticulate murmur from the back benches 
in which the words “ conscription,” “ ballot,” fell 
on the ear at regular intervals, but with such absolute 
freedom from emotion that they might have been dis- 
cussing, like Fluellen, the ancient wars of the Romans. 


On this idyllic and domestic scene broke in Lord 
Rosebery with alarums and excursions. Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Tweedmouth had come away from Lord 
Chesterfield’s wedding, and both were attired in their 
wedding garments. Now, Lord Rosebery does not 
look at his best in a frock-coat. In the shorter jackets 
which he usually wears, he looks almost tall. In a 
frock-coat he looks a little man. And every one knows 
that there is nothing more distressing to witness than a 
little man in a temper. Lord Rosebery was in a most 
emphatic and demonstrative temper. He raised his voice 
almost toashriek. He lifted his hands, he shook his head 
to and fro, At the end of his speech he leant across the 
table in a manner that almost threatened a headlong 
dive into the slumbering ranks of the Ministerial bench. 
Even the Duke of Devonshire opened his eyes and looked 
at the speaker with well-bred surprise. For a moment 
Lord Salisbury removed his from the ceiling and looked 
down to see whether there were any real danger of 
assault. But, fortunately. the explosion came to an 
end as suddenly as it began. At the end of an explosive 
sentence the speaker suddenly stopped, wheeled round, 
and sat down exhausted in his old place on the front 
Opposition bench. Lord Kimberley looked at him 
uneasily: the House of Lords gazed with silent, 
impassive stare, and then Lord Rosebery seemed to 
recollect himself. He rose from the Opposition Bench 
and returned to his seat below the gangway and to 
the fascinating ré/e of a retired politician. 

Lord Rosebery was very unfortunate on the 
occasion of this speech. “ The crisis is urgent ’”’—“ the 
danger is upon you ”—“it isa matter of life and death” — 
such was hiscry. A few weeks ago he might have found 
an echo. But he spoke on Thursday, February 15th, and 
on the same day Kimberley was relieved. Nota very great 
incident ; but the change of public feeling that followed 
showed how hollow had been the panic. The result 
has been fortunate. In spite of Lord Rosebery’s great 
influence over the country, and especially over the class 
of men who are most given to “patriotic alarm, the 
speech has fallen flat. Even the Duke of Devonshire 
has plucked up courage to call it “hysterical ’”’—an 
adjective which he can himself contemplate from a 
sutficiently serene distance. The line of the speech was 
certainly excessive. But I am inclined to excuse much 
to any one who has to speak to the House of Lords. 
The instinct of the barbaric Gauls, when they saw the 
Roman senators sitting in their curule chairs, was to pull 
their beards. I do not say that Lord Rosebery is 
barbaric. But he is a child of nature whose proper 
sphere is the House of Commons, and who was always 
at his happiest in the London County Council. He has 
always frankly hated the House of Lords, and his 
chiet desire is, I firmly believe, to make their flesh 
creep. And, indeed, there is something inhuman— 
something ghastly—about the silence and impassivity of 
that sepulchral Chamber. The Duke of Devonshire 
alone, slumbering there on the Treasury bench, in 
the midst of national disasters, is enough to make any 
man “ hysterical,’ 

But the fatal part of Lord Rosebery’s speech from 
the Liberal point of view was not his attack on this inert 
Government—anyone could excuse that—but his 
dangerous play with the idea of conscription. Lord 
Lansdowne is not a very agile debater. His speeches 
have an easy, complacent air which is irritating at the 
present moment, and he has a manner of pirouetting 
from side to side which irresistibly reminds one of a 
dancing master. But he was quick enough to see the 
weak point in Lord Rosebery’s armour. “ What 
— itive do you propose ?” he said—a fair question, as 

Lord Rosebery had denounced the Government’s 
schemes as “ wholly inadequate.” Would Lord Rose- 
bery recommend conscription? “That would be a 
matter for consideration,” said Lord Rosebery ; “I am 
not an expert, and I am not in Lord Lansdowne’s 
place.” Taken together with a previous speech, this 
formed a distinct expression of approval in respect of 
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conscription—the profoundest change conceivable in 
the body politic, amounting to a military revolution, 

Now such a declaration could not be passed by the 
Liberal leaders without some comment. Left by itself, 
it committed the Liberal party to a more extreme form 
of Jingoism than anything avowed by the present 
Government, The one creditable feature in the policy 
of the present Government has been their refusal to 
surrender to panic—their resistance to the extreme 
tendencies of their policy. It has since become clear 

from a speech of Lord Salisbury on Tuesday in this 
week—that the centre of this resistance is in the Prime 
Minister, But it was obviously Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman’s first duty to make his policy definite on 
this vital point, and he chose the very first opportunity 
on the Friday afternoon, the day after Lord Rosebery’s 
speech! “C. B.’s” was a very temperate and wise pro- 
nouncement. There was no direct reference to Lord 
Rosebery. But there could be no doubt of the quarter 
to which the speech was addressed. It was a denuncia- 
tion of panic ; it was a direct attack on conscription by 
one who has several times been Minister of War. Here 
was the military expert, and here was Lord Rosebery’s 
answer. And the significant thing was that the speech 
was cheered throughout by almost the whole of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, and was 
applauded by Mr. Balfour as expressing a wiser view 
than that of Lord Rosebery. What a strange, confused 
political situation it is! 

But, as I have said, all these events have been really 
overshadowed by the debate on the proposal for 
a renewed inquiry into the circumstances of the 
Jameson Raid. There could have been no more 
decisive vindication of the old traditions of the British 
Press than the results which have followed from the 
virtual suppression of the Belgian disclosures in 
England, This suppression has immensely increased the 
suspicions against the Colonial Office, both here and on 
the Continent. It has created an uneasy feeling in the 
House of Commons itself, by no means confined to 
one side. Hence the deep interest shown in the debate 
which was raised on Tuesday by the chances of the 
ballot. 

It was a great historic scence. The House 
of Commons was packed from floor to ceiling during 
the two great speeches of the evening—those of Mr. 
Samuel Evans and Mr. Chamberlain. By the curious 
history of the South African Committee reflecting more 
credit on their hearts than their heads, the Opposition 
leaders took a necessarily minor part in the affair, 
They had acquitted Mr, Chamberlain without seeing 
the evidence. They had believed his word of honour, 
Creditable, perhaps, as fellow public men ; but proved 
unwise by Mr. Chamberlain’s own definition of the 
word, Flushed with his diplomatic triumph, Mr. Cham- 
berlain revealed to the world a few days after the find- 
ing of the Committee his own interpretation of the point 
of honour in that extraordinary, illuminating testimonial 
to Mr. Rhodes. The scales fell from the eyes of Sir 
William Harcourt ; but it was too late. So now the 
leadership in the assault passed necessarily to the back 
benches—to two Welsh members, Mr. D. A. Thomas 
and Mr. Samuel Evans. The laurels of the fight rest 
with Mr. Evans. His statement of the case against Mr. 
Chamberlain—of the reasonable grounds for suspicion, 
for it amounts to nothing more—was a masterly perform- 
ance. It was, I believe, a revelation to the House. 

Mr. Chamberlain made no effort to meet the points 
in the indictment. He faced the accusation with one of 
those terrific fighting speeches which, he well knows, 
are just suited to the temper of the hour. Turning on 
his toes with hissing scorn, he cried to them, “ You 
do not want an inquiry, but an execution—do your 
worst.” 

It was effective enough, and seemed to be successful 
for the moment. But atter the shouting reflection 
returns, and the mind goes back to those days when, on 


far slighter suspicions, Mr. Chamberlain relentlessly 


cheered on his pack to hound on Mr. Parnell, and suc- 
ceeded in his object. Is it not written that he who gave 
no mercy shall! reap little in return? 


HAROLD SPENDER 





FROM ABROAD, 


IS IT A CAPITALISTS’ WAR ?—I. 


~VEN amidst the excitements and alarums of war 
k the news of the German-Rhodesian agreement 
as to African telegraphs and railways has created in the 
South African colonies a respectable sensation. The 
conditions as to the Trans-African telegraph do not 
directly concern South Africa, and have therefore been 
passed over with little remark. But the railway matters 
dealt with in the agreement raise issues which are not 
only of the first importance, but may become almost 
vital, to the Cape and Natal. A glance at the map will 
show why this is the case. 

The contracting parties have in mind the building 
of a railway at an early date from a point on the West 
Coast to a centre in Rhodesia—almost certainly Bula- 
wayo. The West Coast station is apparently to be 
Great Fish Bay, a Portuguese station which Germany 
has apparently marked for her own, under certain 
circumstances. In either case a line built from the 
West Coast will shorten the passage from Europe to 
Rhodesia by three or four days at least, possibly six. 
Moreover, according to the Times of November 2oth, it 
is contemplated to build a line from this new main 
line—a point of it in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
probably Gaberones—to connect with Pretoria and the 
Rand, which would shorten the distance between Europe 
and the Rand by about 700 miles. 

The Cape and Natal live toa great extent on the 
interior trade. Sir James Sivewright once described 
Natal as a forwarding station in the midst of a Kaffir 
location. Perhaps it is not quite that, though with a 
native population about forty times that of the whites 
the “Garden Colony” cannot altogether scout such a 
description. To Natal it is a life or death question 
whether the Transvaal can or can not discriminate 
against her in the matter of railway rates. Hence the 
present extremist attitude of that Colony and the absurd 
speeches of her Agent-General, oddly misnamed Peace. 
Prior to her making a railway agreement with the 
Transvaal, no community bespattered Mr. Kruger with 
such fulsome praises as Natal. There was a brisk com- 
petition in these delicate attentions between the two 
maritime Colonies. Ironically enough, the South 
African State which did now and again say a word of 
warning to Pretoria—the poor little Free State—is the 
country which has most to lose and least to gain by the 
war. The Cape is almost in the same case as Natal as 
regards living on the Rand. Last year railway revenue 
accounted for £2,905,000 out of our total revenue of 
£6,321,000. Customs dues accounted for £1,728,000 
more. If this new line be built, as it will be if Rhodesia 
prospers, and if the Transvaal connection be carried 
out, as it will be if the Republics are annexed, and the 
Transvaal’s destinies presided over by the Gold Kings, 
a permanent and disastrous blow will be struck at the 
railways and seaports of the Cape Colony and Natal. 
That is no small matter to Colonies whose railways and 
the revenue derived therefrom are their chief assets, 

Thus far the comments upon the Emperor and Mr. 
Rhodes’ bargain proceed almost entirely from the anti- 
Rhodes papers, which are not numerous here. The 
papers which are known to be directly within the sphere 
of influence of the Rhodes ring are silent on the subject ; 
and the silence is not without significance. The only 
newspaper of Rhodesite sympathies which has spoken 
is the Grahamstown Fournal, the oldest English news- 
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paper in South Africa, which eg@itorially describes the 
agreement as one fraught with the gravest consequences 
to the Cape Colony, and likely, whenever acted upon, 
to lead to direct taxation, inasmuch as the Cape cannot 
hope to compete with such a line. The Yournal 
advances the remarkable argument that the anti- Rhodes 
party is responsible for the disaster that threatens the 
colony, since, by oppusing the great South Afriean 
capitalists, that party has incurred their enmity. In 
other words, it is to be “ Your money or your life.” If 
we will not make Mr. Rhodes Premier of our own free 
will, we are to be blackmailed into doing so! There 
was some talk of similar tactics in connection with the 
South African Inquiry and an eminent (or, at all events, 
prominent) British politician. Unfortunately for this 
novel view of the matter, the Fournal confesses that 
Mr. Rhodes has been negotiating the agreement for 
nearly a couple of years past. Thus he is placed in a 
dilemma. Either, when he was making speeches about 
that time, boasting that he would win the Cape elections 
(a view also taken by Sir Gordon Sprigg in a letter to 
Mr. Chamberlain just before, and of course hopelessly 
falsihed by events), he knew that he was speaking 
inaccurately ; or else, if he believed he would win the 
elections, he deliberately sacrificed the material interests 
of the colonial seaports, upon whose people, since the 
Country Party forced him trom office, he has been forced 
to rely. The Agreement is being warmly discussed 
in these places, where so keen is the rivalry between 
one “ Liverpool of South Africa” and another that a 
man from a competing port is looked upon as almost 
equally a lost soul with the hated Boer himself. If the 
Transvaal is not annexed, of course the Gaberones 
connection will not be made, partly because the Farm- 
ing Party, which in that event would form the Volks- 
raad majority, speak hard truths of Mr. Rhodes when- 
ever his name is mentioned, and would no more enter 
into an agreement with him than they would (con- 
sciously) with the Evil One, partly because on general 
grounds they would decline to sacrifice the interests of 
their friends and relatives in the Free State and the 
Colony for the sake of speculative financiers. 

This Agreement is important in itself, but more 
especially because it has raised uncomfortable doubts, 
even in circles in the two Colonies which are normally 
Rhodesite, as to the objects and effects of the war ; 
whether the war does not threaten to place South 
Africa absolutely in the power of the mining men. It is 
often denied that the capitalists have made the war, but 
what is not denied, for the sufficient reason that it would 
be useless to deny it, is the fact that five or six pro- 
minent newspapers in South Africa belonging to the 
Rhodes-Eckstein rings, and their editors and other 
employés, who also represent several of the leading 
London organs of opinion, have brought about the 
war, and have not been checked by their owners 
and employers, as they could have been, and as 
they were at the time when the president of the Rand 
Chamber of Mines protested that the Pretoria Govern- 
ment must not be everlastingly “nagged.” A man who 
sees as much of the inside of politics as any man in 
South Africa said to me last March :—“ The real danger 
is that Kruger has aroused the enmity of a large number 
of very able and powerful men, and so soon as they are 
released from their undertakings you may expect to see 
the pace made pretty hot. Kruger will have to eat dirt 
or be smashed, and I’m inclined to think he'll prefer 
smashing. Moreover the affairs of Rhodesia must come 
up for discussion unless public attention can be diverted 
to something big. The ‘B. P.’ has put forty millions 
into Rhodesia, and it cannot be put off asking for 
dividends much longer.” My friend is a Rhodesian, 
but he does me the honour to speak with candour to 
me ; and the event has curiously borne out his words, 
which throw some little light on the question of the 
capitalists’ connection with the war. 


ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


THE THEATRE, 
MR. BENSON’S SHAKESPEARE SEASON. 


FEW years ago one of our professional humour- 
f ists in journalism published a little book of 
theatrical sketches and dedicated it to “ that excellent 
person of whom we hear so much and see so little, the 
earnest student of the drama.” The dedication would 
be as appropriate to-day. We hear no less of the 
earnest student. We see him only now and then at 
benefit matinees, when we find he is not a student of 
the drama at all, but that intolerable bore the 
collector of theatrical small talk, who will read 
with the deepest interest the reminiscences of Mr. 
Clement Scott. FromGermany, where every little Beamt- 
stadt produces ‘its complete cycle of Shakespeare's 
plays with a ponderous reverence happily unknown else- 
where, comes the intelligent traveller to study the 
dramatist on the stage of his native country. In 
London he will find no répertoire theatre at all. Isolated 
productions of Shakespeare's plays, given always with 
scenic magnificence, sometimes with a ludicrous want 
of comprehension of the text, will drive him to seek in 
the provinces the last of the stock companies. Even 
here he will find, probably to his dismay, that Mr. 
Benson still regards the theatre of to-day, as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw recalls that of the Elizabethans, as “a 
place of entertainment.” 

That Mr. Benson has remembered this is a great 
part of his success. The earnest student of the 
drama, even when he exists, is not a playgoer, and the 
manager has happily not fallen into the pitfall of the 
mere literary revival. He has realised that those who 
wish to put the village Shakespeare Society on the stage 
are not themselves a public, and that his appeal must 
cover a wider range. And yet, playing to an audience 
which comes not to be instructed but to be amused, he 
has managed to build up a réferloire which includes 
almost the entire list of the plays of Shakespeare. This 
is not only a credit to Mr. Benson. It should be a lesson 
to London managers—for who will admit that the 
provinces are more intelligent than we ?— that Shakes- 
peare may still be an attraction of itself, without a 
pageant ; that the history plays, acted intelligently, are 
something more than chronicles ; and that Shakespeare’s 
humour is still a living thing. 

His avoidance, however, of revivals which shall be 
merely literary has not prevented Mr. Benson’s fifteen 
years of management from rendering a great service to 
the literary side of the English theatre. If, by showing 
how much of the really dramatic there is in the least 
acted plays of Shakespeare, he has prevented those 
plays from being marked off as “for the study, but not 
for the stage ”"—and it is something to have reminded us 
that the author, after all, intended his plays for the 
theatre, and had the art to make them suit the theatre— 
he has at the same time done much to make the play 
an entertainment of the intellect as well as of the 
senses. To have directed for so long a company which 
has played nothing but the classics of our drama 
cannot but have raised the tone of the theatre-going 
public, and it is not entirely to the credit of London 
that the only manager who has done so has been allowed 
to remain in the provinces without even imitators in 
town. 

The special reasons for Mr. Benson’s success appear 
to be two. Firstly, he has gathered round him a company 
of actors who are also educated men, and he is able to 
give the impression—which some recent Shakespearean 
revivals have lacked—that not only the manager but the 
whole of the company even to the actors of the smaller 
parts really understand the meaning of the text. 
Secondly, he is fortunate in having secured a number of 
comedians of quite exceptional ability—notably, Mr, 
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G. R. Weir, and also Mr. Oscar Ashe, Mr. Clarence, apd 
Mr. Lyall Swete. To a London audience which has 
been accustomed to watch their actors in the elaboration 
of generally meaningless detail, the breadth of style of 
these comedians, accustomed to play at least four diffe- 
rent parts a week, is peculiarly refreshing. They act 
with a courage and a resource which gives the impression 
of having so much regard to the essentials rather than 
the accessories of their parts, that no merely mechanical 
accident such as the loss of a wig or the absence of 
a“ property " would disturb the level of their perform- 
ance. Of few London actors could as much be said, 
and in this independence of paraphernalia, if in nothing 
else, the Benson company can teach a lesson in their 
art, 

The company have already given two productions 
at the Lyceum—Henry the Fifth, which was played until 
the middle of this week, and A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
produced on Thursday. The Henry the Fifth, which has 
not been seen in London for many years, was a peculiarly 
interesting performance. The satire upon the mean and 
worldly character of the whole of the usurping Lancas- 
trian family, which is interwoven with the heroics of the 
story, was not perhaps sufficiently indicated by Mr. 
Benson, who played the part of Henry in too merely 
vigorous a style, but the irony of the office of a king 
which is so fine a part of the play lost nothing by his 
clear and restrained acting in the important scenes 
before the battle. But it was in the comedy that the 
success of the company chiefly lay. Mr. Weir’s Fluellen 
was an excellent performance, and Mr. Ashe’s Pistol a 
notable one, while Bardolph and Nym were both 
well played. It is a pity, however, that a_per- 
formance which gives so much of the dramatic 
value of the actual text should have been allowed 
to include such unwarrantable additions as the un- 
convincing tabieau of the battle of Agincourt—the 
Magna Charta tableau in Mr. Tree’s production of 
King John should have been a warning—and the 
insertion of a song in the scene in the French camp. 
Of this song of course there is no trace in Shakespeare, 
and there is no justification either for introducing women 
inthe French campscene atall—although one was almost 
inclined to forgive the innovation for the sake of the 
very graceful dance which was a part of it. The 
humour of the scene between Katherine and Henry at 
the end of the play, moreover, would have been no less 
effective if the actual words had been more closely 
followed. The excellence of the acting version in other 
ways made these blemishes the more noticeable. 

To present A Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
to challenge a formidable rival in the beautifully 
mounted production at Her Majesty’s. It would have 
been better had Mr. Benson given it even more simply, 
for neither the mechanical nor the spectacular effects 
were entirely successful. But the comedians were 
again excellent, although Mr. Weir was unfortunately 
unable to appear as Bottom. Mr. Swete however was 
full of resource and filled the part with great credit, 
while Mr. Ashe as Snug (played as the surly and sleepy 
member of the band) was inimitable, and Mr. Clarence 
appropriately aimless as Flute. The traditional and 
exaggerated buffoonery of the play scene took away 
some of its value, but it is doubtless difficult to do 
without it. Mr. Benson was content to play one of 
the lovers, which he did with dignity, ‘and Miss L. 
Brayton spoke the lines with a fine sense of the verse 
as Helena, and was even convincing in an uncon- 
vincing part. Of the serious performances hers was 
undoubtedly the best, and her work in the further 
revivals of the season will be watched with special 
interest. As Puck Miss Kitty Loftus was full of spirits 
and gaiety and gave great help to the production, but 
it is a pity that neither at Her Majesty's nor the 
Lyceum has the management had the courage to entrust 
the part to a child, 


P. C, 


THE REVIVAL OF IMPERIALISM, 
BY GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


7 ELCOME to our future Emperor.” With 

this rather exuberant legend some patriots 
of Portsmouth greeted the return of the Prince of Wales 
from his Indian journey, on the 11th of May, 1876. 
In this instance zeal outran discretion, for in the 
debates on the Imperial Title Bill just then concluded 
the Liberal Opposition had extorted a promise from the 
Tory Government that the Imperial title, with its odious 
associations of militarism and autocracy, should never be 
used in England or in reference to internal affairs. But, 
for all that, the framers of the legend displayed political 
instinct. The idea of Imperialism was just then invading 
the sphere of English politics ; and for the next four 
years the special task of Liberalism was to fight it, repel 
it, and lay it in the dust. 

It was not until the General Election of 1874 that Mr. 
Disraeli, then in his seventieth year, found himself in a 
position where he could give practical effect to his 
political theories. His own famous phrase, “A tran- 
sient and embarrassed phantom,” exactly described his 
first Premiership in 1868. The defection of the Dis- 
senters, whom Mr. Forster alienated by the Education 
Act of 1870; the inconceivable fatuities of the Liberal 
Government in 1872 and 1873; and the celebrated 
alliance of Beer and Bible in 1874, gave him for the first 
and last time in his life a large, compact and obedient 
majority. What will he do with it? was the universal 
question, and the answer was not long in coming. It 
was clear that Mr. Disraeli (who became Lord Beacons- 
field in 1876) had set himself in old age to realize some 
of the dreams of his youth. Those dreams had long before 
been given to the world in novels, in which genius, wit, 
humour, eloquence and pathos were strangely blent with 
sham culture and genuine vulgarity. The Sensible Men 
of both parties—the men who read the Times and 
believe in Lord Macaulay—had agreed to regard Disraeli 
and all his doings as a joke. His politics and his 
writings were likened to “a Columbine’s skirt, all flimsi- 
ness and spangles.” But now that the wearer of this 
skirt had a Parliamentary majority of 50 and 
was evidently determined to use it, the Sensible 
Men began to study his books, in a desperate anxiety 
to discover what the Columbine believed. They 
then learned that the two chief factors in the 
State were the “Monarch and the Multitude ;” that 
the great Middle Class which they worshipped had 
been destroyed by the Disraelitish Reform Act of 
1867; that no country could be successful which 
was “cursed with the fatal drollery of represen- 
tative institutions ;’ and that Great Britain was 
above and before all else an Oriental Power. “ Let 
the Queen of the English collect a great fleet, let 
her stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate 
and precious arms ; be accompanied by all her court 
and chief people, and transfer the seat of her Empire 
from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense 
Empire ready-made, a first-rate army and a large 
revenue. Besides which, she gets rid of the embarrass- 
ment of her Chambers! And quite practicable; for 
the only difficult part—the conquest of India, which 
baffled Alexander—is all done!” Thirty years before 
this had read like a bad dream. But now the Sensible 
Men discovered to their horror that sometimes dreamers 
are doers too; and that the brilliant Israelite who 
wrote Tancred was now Prime Minister of England, 
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He would not indeed just yet “transfer the seat of 
Empire from London to Delhi ;” but he could despatch 
the Heir-Apparent on a pompous progress through 
India; could invoke the most august of names to 
overawe Parliamentary debate ; and could withstand the 
imagined advances of the Czar on India by butting at 
him with an Imperial Crown, while a mountebank 
Vice-Empress caracoled on a white elephant with gilt 
tusks. A while elephant with gilt tusks !—apt symbol of 
that costly clumsiness which its admirers call an 
Imperial Policy. 

This was the first act in the drama of Imperialism ; 
and the second was like unto it. An insurrection had 
broken out in Bulgaria, and the Turkish Government 
despatched a large force to repress it. This was soon 
done, and repression was followed by a hideous orgy of 
massacre and outrage. A rumour of these horrors 
reached England, and public indignation spontaneously 
awoke. Lord Beaconsfield, with a strange frankness 
of cynical brutality, sneered at the rumour as “ coffee- 
house babble,” and made odious jokes about the 
Oriental way of executing malefactors. But Christian 
England was not to be pacified with these Asiatic 
pleasantries, and the country rose in passionate indigna- 
tion against what were known as “the Bulgarian 
Atrocities.” Mr. Gladstone, who had resigned the 
Liberal leadership in 1875, rushed from his library at 
Hawarden, and flung himself into the agitation against 
Turkey with a zeal which in his prime he had never 
excelled, if, indeed, he had*equalled it. He made the 
most impassioned speeches, often in the open air ; he 
published pamphlets which ran into incredible circula- 
tions ; he poured letter after letter into the newspapers ; 
he darkened the sky with controversial post-cards ; and, 
as soon as Parliament met in February, 1877, he was 
ready with all his unequalled resources of eloquence, 
argumentation and inconvenient enquiry, to drive home 
his great indictment against the Turkish Government. 
Of that Government, Lord Beaconsheld, swayed partly 
by racial and partly by religious considerations, was the 
supereminent champion. Imperialism proved to be the 
sworn ally of Barbarism. The Prime Minister was 
followed by every Imperialist in England, and was 
backed by the financial influence of Turkish Bondholders 
all over Europe. 

Then, as now, the sordid thirst for gold was the 
inspiring force of Imperial policy. It is unnecessary at 
this time of day to trace in detail the history of a great 
controversy so fresh in every memory that can reach 
back for twenty years. For our present purpose 
it is enough to say that Mr. Gladstone’s resolute and 
splendid hostility to Lord Beaconsfield’s whole system 
of Imperial policy restored him to his paramount place 
among English politicians. For three years he 
sustained the high and holy strife, with an enthusiasm, a 
versatility, a courage and a resourcefulness which 
raised the enthusiasm of his followers to the highest 
pitch, and filled his guilty and baffled antagonists with a 
rage akinto frenzy. By frustrating Lord Beaconsfield’s 
design of going to war on behalf of Turkey, he saved 
England from the indelible disgrace of a second and 
more gratuitous Crimea. But it was not only in Eastern 
Europe that his saving influence was felt. In Africa 
and India, and wherever British arms were exercised and 
British honour was involved, he was the resolute and 
unsparing enemy of that odious system of bluster and 
swagger and might against right which its admirers 
and its enemies alike epitomized in the one word, 
“Imperialism.” In his own phrase, he devoted himself 
to “ counterworking the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.” 


As the General Election approached one and only one 
question was submitted to the electors—*“ Do you approve 
or condemn Lord Beaconstield’s Imperial policy ?” 

The repudiation of that policy reunited Liberalism. 
All shades and sections of the Liberal party criticized 
it, reviled it and ridiculed it with an unanimity 
and a vigour which they had not displayed since 
1832. Some (like the present writer) were men in 
the twenties just beginning politics. Some, like the 
Duke of Argyll, were veterans made splendid by past 
achievements and present powers. But duke’s sons, 
cook’s sons, solicitors and screw-makers, Whigs and 
Radicals, Gladstonians and Hartingtonians, were of 
one heart and one mind and one speech in hostility 
to Imperialism and all its works and ways. Our triumph 
came at Easter, 1880. Imperialism was crushed ; Mr. 
Gladstone was again Prime Minister, and the godless old 
cynic who had scoffed at the red horrors of Bulgaria 
was driven for ever from public life. “ I don’t wonder,” 
wrote Dean Church to a friend, “at your remembering 
the Song of Miriam.” 

Just twenty years have elapsed since the last months 
of that celebrated strife. To remember it is a joy; to 
have had part in it is a pride. And to-day, as I look 
round me, I seem to see a revival—and not a revival 
only, but “ the very scarlet fruitage and fulness ”"—of a 
poisonous evil which we thought that we had crushed 
for ever. We see lust of territory, lust of gold, lust of 
blood ; the idolatry of material interests ; the shameless 
repudiation of all moral appeals ; tawdry histrionics and 
pot-valiant- swagger. “The oriflamme hangs heavy 
with foul tissue of terrestrial gold,” and ranged under 
it, to my unspeakable surprise, I see some of my 
comrades of the old campaign. Men who were loudest 
in their devotion to Peace, Humanity and Brother- 
hood now discover—as much, I should think, to 
their own astonishment as to mine—that they were 
“Imperialists ” all the time. Perhaps it was lucky for 
them that Mr. Gladstone never found it out ; but the 
shade of Lord Beaconsfield must chuckle over the 
discovery. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


GERMANY, GREAT BRITAIN AND SAMOA. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Great Britain owes much to the German Emperor 
and Government for their treatment of the Samoan question. 
They have known the truth about events in the Western 
Pacific during the past year, have apportioned to the real 
culprits their due share of blame, and have been indefatigable 
in preaching patient forbearance to the German Press and 
public, almost as well informed on the subject as themselves. 
We have yet to learn the full price which sooner or later must 
be paid for this complaisance—though the Convention of 
November 14th has been a bitter pill to swallow, we may be 
sure that, as a nation, we have not expiated the offences of our 
pseudo-representatives. Our Government, acting in ignorance 
or with wilful disregard of the national interests, I may add 
honour, has thought fit not only to shield but even to reward 
some of ‘the authors of our shame ; and every such act must 
swell the inevitable bill of costs against us. The only conso- 
lation left to us is the reflection that Germany, our most 
powerful creditor, is well disposed to a conspiracy of silence 
as to the worst phases of the question. 

Touching the price already paid, we have to thank Count 
von Biilow for an eminently fair appraisement of its character, 
the first of any kind we have ever been favoured with from 
official lips ; for I decline to accept Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall 
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speech as a serious contribution to the question. Yet, in a 
measure, the German Foreign Minister, on Monday, replied to 
his British confrére, and in terms by no means flattering to 
that statesman. It would be a difficult task to find in the 
whole history of diplomatic oratory two speeches on a single 
subject more unlike as regards both style and matter. The 
one was remarkable for its affectations of levity and nescience, 
neither very opportune or complimentary to the audience ; the 
other was a closely woven tissue of facts, presented with 
proper regard for the intelligence of the Reichstag and the 
German nation at large. To those of your readers who seck 
to know something more about the Samoan question and 
settlement than has been suffered to appear in the English 
Press or in that egregious Parliamentary paper known as 
“Samoa, No. 1 (1899),” I very strongly recommend a perusal 
of the Reichstag proceedings on Monday. 

They will in the first instance note that, in Germany, a 
very excellent and logical rule obtains prescribing that treaties 
with foreign States require to be legally abrogated before new 
conditions contrary to their spirit can be established. Thus it 
frequently happens that the Reichstag is in a better position 
than our own Legislature to criticise with effect Foreign 
Office acts and policy. They will also learn that, so far as 
the Western Pacific is concerned—I exclude reference to the 
partition of the neutral zone in Togoland and the German 
surrender of extra-territorial rights in Zanzibar at some future 
and indefinite date, because on these matters I can pretend to 
no special knowledge—the Convention of November 14th is 
little better than a pious fraud. Count von Biilow, by 
“seizing the proper moment,” as he graphically puts it, 
has secured that “reinliche Scheidung” in Samoa to which 
he referred rather less than a year ago; and, as consolation, 
therefore, has made over to Great Britain “no substantial 
interests” in Tonga save the right of protesting against 
a British occupation, two islands of the Solomon group 
which have “ no specially favourable maritime position 
and cannot be opened to commerce or colonisation,’ 
and Nieu Island, where Germany never made pretence 
of rights or influence. Every word which has been written 
in this country concerning the innate immorality of the Con- 
vention and condemnatory of the proceedings in Samoa, of 
which the new treaties are the sequence, receives the amplest 
justification in Count von Biilow's speech. 

Nevertheless, the statement will be read with pleasure by 
those who, like myself, entertain sentiments of affection and 
pity for the hitherto misunderstood and ill-governed Samoans. 
We admit the economic value to Germany of Upolu and 
Savaii, and no one, I venture to say, has better reason than 
myself to endorse Count von Biilow’s assertion that “the 
acquisition of those islands became for us (German) a question 
of prestige and national dignity.” Most assuredly this has 
been the case since the occurrences of 1899, which were 
tragical enough in themselves and might very naturally, but 
for the good sense and forbearance of German officials in 
Apia and the Government in Berlin, have developed into 
something serious beyond compare. We welcome the promise, 
which we believe sincere, that Germany intends to govern 
Samoa on equitable principles—not for the exclusive benefit 
of the Hamburg Company or any other combination of 
colonists, but “to the advantage also of the Samoans them- 
selves, whom we desire to rule with firmness and a sure hand, 
but without needless harshness, which would be out of place 
with such a people.” The Samoans have had to endure much 
suffering ere the white man recognised this elementary truth, 
and it is no small credit to Germany—the first, but, alas! not 
the only or most grievous offender—that she should have so 
gencrously admitted and expiated the errors of the past. 


Joun Geo. Leicu. 


Balham, S.W. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I should like to call your attention and that of your 
readers to some extraordinary utterances on the part of our 
respected contemporary the Spectator, In its issue of 
February 10th is inserted a short letter which wiil seem to 


most readers very temperate in tone dealing with some points 
raised by the alleged shooting of McLachlan at Harrismith. 
It is followed by a note in which the editor, while deploring 
the spirit shown by his correspondent (why, unless it is to be 
deplored that any one should look facts fairly in the face ?) 
states that he gladly inserts it because it is at any rate free 
from the “ brutalities and obscenities” which distinguish the 
effusions of “the more violent of our correspondents on the 
pro-Boer side.” To my mind there is a slight unfairness—an 
invidious intention—in affixing the epithet of “ pro-Boer” to 
every one who is convinced that this war is unjust; but let 
that pass. No doubt most of your readers will be as puzzled 
as I am to know how any among a much-duped minority, con- 
sisting of earnest and high-principled people, whose convic- 
tions are not the caprice of a moment, but have been arrived 
at in many cases by a sufficiently painful process, can be found 
to resort to the tactics of La Libre Parole. 1am not denying that 
many people equally good may be in favour of the war from 
sincere conviction, but that is the easy side to take—the one for 
the unthinking shouter in the street and the ribald ink-slinger 
who wants to make a good thing out of it. One could almost 
write a list of the opponents of the war—the articulate ones 
that is; for there are many who feel that it is wrong, though 
unable, for one reason or another, to express their feelings— 
and I should be very much surprised to find one name in that 
list which could, by any stretch of imagination, be associated 
with the Spectator'’s charges. 

It may seem somewhat late to ventilate this grievance, but 
I had addressed myself in the first instance direct to the journal 
in question in a short letter whose non-appearance must surely 
be due to want of space, as the most rigorous self-examination 
fails to convince me that it was either scurrilous or obscene. 
Having at various times during the last four years addressed 
letters to the Spectator (usually commenting upon some of 
its more remarkable statements regarding the natives of Africa, 
a subject on which its information seems to be peculiar, if not 
extensive) not one of which was ever inserted, I naturally 
became tired of this amusement, and, till last week, made no 
further attempt to gain a hearing in that quarter. 

While on this subject, I should like to protest against the 
unfair insinuation frequently made, under one form and 
another, in the same columns, that we who condemn the war 
approve of slavery and justify the Boer treatment of natives 
in the past—as if two wrongs made a right, or as if (to take an 
extreme case) the known bad character of the victims were a 
complete justification for the Whitechapel murders. I say 
nothing of the curious line lately taken by the Spectator in 
saddling the Liberal party, and Mr. John Morley in particular, 
with the responsibility for Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and all his ways and 
works. It is true that a Liberal Ministry made Mr. Rhodes a 
Privy Councillor (however much or little that may amount to), 
but the head of that Ministry was Lord Rosebery, who has 
now effectually dissociated himself from Mr. Morley, and 
some of us think from Liberalism. 





Yours, &c., 
A. WERNER. 


20, Dry Hill Park Road, Tonbridge, February 21. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Mr. Perks hasa recruit from the Established Church. 
In a letter from the Rev. J. Pullein-Thompson (vicar) in the 
St. F¥ames's Gazette for February roth, appear the following 
words :—“ There has been a great noise but little slaughter. 
It is grievously disappointing and saddening 

Very different is the language of another vicar, the Rev. 
G. W. Potter, of Mathon, Malvern, who writes, in the Morning 
Leader to-day :— 

“ In 1897, when it was hinted that England should stand by 
the Armenians, whom by treaty obligation she was ‘solemnly 
and separately’ bound to protect, a certain portion of our 
countrymen used even extravagant language about the horrors 
of war. 

“In 1899, when two small Republics are in question, the 
same portion go for war with ‘braggart thoughtlessness.’” 





Yours, &c., 


Londo, February 21. 
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THEN AND NOW. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The undernoted extracts deserve, I think, to be 
printed in parallel columns :— 
Lord Rosebery at Bath 27th Oct., Lord Rosebery in_ the House of 
1899. Lords, 15th Feb., 1900. 

“T say then—if I may humbly “The noble marquis [Lord 
give advice on such a question Salisbury] combated that state- 
as this—that you do well to trust ment that this country was 
the man at the helm when you denuded of troops] and brought 
are passing through a storm.’ forward some figures which 

inspired me, I confess, with no 
confidence at all.” . .. .- 
“ My lords, foreign nations know 
our position quite as well as we 
do and better than some of us 
better, if I may judge from the 
Government proposals, than the 
Government itself does.” .. . .- 
“ The crisis is urgent, the danger 
is on you, and then you come to 
Lerd Rosebery at Chatham 23rd the House with proposals that in 
Fan., 1900, the month of May, when the 

“Ay, gentlemen, whatever weather permits, you will put the 
foreign nations may think, we Volunteers under canvas, and 
have not got to the bottom of old then the island and the empire 
England yet.” are sate 


I am, Sirs, yours, &c., 
ALEXANDER CAMERON, 


Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, 
February 20, 1900. 


“TWO MEN OF PEACE.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER, 


Sirs—In this article in to-day’s issue your reviewer 
‘E.C.” has failed to distinguish a son from his father. Edward 
Bickersteth, Bishop of South Tokyo, was not the compiler 
of the Hymnal Companion or the author of an additional verse 
to “ Lead, kindly Light,” but Edward Bickersteth, the present 
Bishop of Exeter, was. In justice to him I think it should be 
mentioned that his hymns have attained ampler appreciation 
than might be gathered from the fact that he added a verse to 
Cardinal Newman's beautiful three. “ Peace, perfect Peace,” 
one of his hymns, has found a place and appreciation in 
Christian communions of widely differing persuasions. 


Yours, «&c., 
W. S. MATHESON. 


Free Church Manse, Abbotsford Road, Galashiels, 
February 20, 1900. 


THE TECHNICAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Permit me to offer my compliments on the 
admirable position taken by your note on the neglect of the 
reconstituted University of London (thus far at least) to deal 
adequately with the problem of the technical training of 
teachers. 

As the proposer of the lost amendment (at Convocation 
in October last) for the reconsideration of this matter, and 
subsequently one of the conveners of the memorialists who 
have recently approached the Technical Education Board 
concerning it, I venture to convey through your sympathetic 
columns the earnest hope that all those who are in sympathy 
with the movement will use every opportunity, through the 
Press and in other ways, to call the attention of the public to 
this serious omission. The anticipated legislation, by which 
the recommendations of the Commissioners will become fixed 
as a statute, makes the present a critical time. If the apathy 
which prevails within the University concerning the training 
of teachers cannot be corrected by the enlightenment of 
public opinion in the country, there is no hope from this 
Government of the insertion of a clause dealing with the 
matter. We shall then see the University of London, marked 
hitherto by its Liberal advance and abandonment of old 


Prejudices, entering upon its new life without a faculty 
of Pedagogy. This, in plain language, means that the art or 
profession of teaching will not have, any more than hitherto, 
honour, status, or representation, and the new academic 
council, to be composed of representatives of all the arts and 
sciences (including music, theology and engineering) whi 
are considered important among us, will be unrepresented by 
any member of the profession of teaching, unless he be sent 
there on behalf of some other branch of learning. In a word 
teaching or education, concerning which Europe has heard so 
much sentimental talk during the past decade, will not be 
recognized as a profession by the new University, but must 
still be content to find a place, as it has done. from the begin- 
ning, as “a branch of the Faculty of Arts.” 

The memorial which has just been sent in to the 
Technical Education Board prays for their intervention in the 
matter, in the hope that they might offer the University such 
subsidies as might remove all excuse on the ground of 
poverty, and by the very offer call public attention to the 
strangest omission surely ever made by a country all agog for 
perfect schemes of technical education! We are to be taught 
to do everything except how toteach! A fine system of tech- 
nical instruction!! Everything there but the indispensable! 
Let us go on sending County Council scholars to Germany to 
see how they do it there, 

I am, Sirs, 
Yours truly, 
FRANK W. G. Foart, 
City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.¢ 
February 20, 1900, 


VERSE. 
THE LEADER. 


“THE sword fell down: I heard the knell ; 
| I thought that ease was best, 
And sullen men that buy and sell 
Were host : and I was guest. 
All unashamed I sat with swine, 
We shook the dice for war, 
The night was drunk with an evil wine— 
But she went on before. 


She rode a steed of the sea-foam breed, 
All faéry was her blade, 

And the armour on her tender limbs 
Was of the moonshine made. 


By God that makes the master-maids, 
I know not whence she came, 

But the sword she bore to save the soul, 
Went up like an altar-tlame 

Where a broken race in a desert place 

* Call on the Holy Name. 


We strained our eyes in the dim day-rise, 
We could not see them plain ; 

But the dead men from Valmy fen 
Rode al her bridle -rein, 


I hear them all, my fathers call, 
I see them how they ride, 

And where had been the rout obscene 
Was an army straight with pride. 

A hundred thousand fighting men, 
Of squadrons half a score, 

And after them all the guns, the guns, 
But she went on before. 


Her face was like a king’s command 
When all the swords are drawn. 

She stretched her arms and smiled al us, 

Her head was higher than the hills, 

The night had left the endless plains ; 
We lost her in the dawn. 


HILAIRE BELLOc, 
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REVIEWS, 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE’S NEW BOOK. 


Cio. Par Anatole France, de l'Academie frangaise. (Illustrations 
de Mucha.) Paris: Calmann Levy. 


CLOTHED in a suave and indulgent Pyrrhonism, the creations 
and reflexions of M. Anatole France have always a peculiarly 
ingratiating, exhilarating savour ; and his customary posture 
of detachment seems so natural to his genius and tempera- 
ment that I would have him never quit it, even to give us a 
Mannequin d’Osier or an Anneau d’Améthyste—works in which 
the philosophic epoché was hardly simulated, and what the 
Germans might call die Pfaffenhelze appeared to direct a 
discreet but implacable propaganda. In the five delicate and 
faultless little studies or stories with which the muse of history 
has more recently inspired him, the creator of Sylvestre 
Bonnard, of Paphnutius and of JérOme Coignard is beset by 
none of the temptations of contemporary sociology. His 
faithful and appreciative readers should be thankful he has 
escaped the vortex and sought a remoter atmosphere ; in the 
first place because 
“nulli gravis est percussus Achilles,” 

and in the second because the manner in which he excels is 
far removed from advocacy, being proper not indeed to com- 
municate any particular enthusiasm, but to convey much 
wisdom of life and relish for it, and commend an incredulity 
without bitterness and a disillusion without gloom, a persua- 
sive pleasure in all things old and a curious, quizzical, com- 
prehensive sympathy for men and brutes. 

This last book illustrates five different ages: M. France 
has drawn upon Asiatic Greece in heroic times, Gaul under 
Julius Czesar, the struggles of Guelf and Ghibelline, the French 
kingdom after Agincourt and the Mediterranean after the 
battle of the Nile. I do not know which to prefer of 
these admirable chapters, or which is the most characteristic 
of their author. There are two of rather more ample propor- 
tions than the rest, and these being regular stories with a 
beginning and an end display a skill in the construction which 
in several of his larger works it is a puzzle whether M. France 
has neglected or concealed. “Komm I'Atrébate” belongs 
to the Gallic wars: it is the history of a chieftain who makes 
interest with Cesar while his people is subdued and receives 
a tributary kingdom, but becoming impatient of their suze- 
rainty plots against the Romans and is made an outlaw. It is 
a model of swift, lucid and logical narrative only comparable, 
on a similar scale, with the Trois Contes of Flaubert, or possibly 
with the shorter compositions of Mérimée; and with the 
narrative are mingled several exquisite pieces of character- 
drawing, which may be judged of by two short extracts :— 

“ He was not held in abhorrence by the Atrebates. His cautious 
and self-seeking conduct had done him no harm with a people 
that did not hold the principles of Greeks and Latins respecting 
the Fatherland and the duties of the citizen ; a people which, 
being savage and unambitious, and knowing nothing of public 
life, respected cunning, yielded to strength, and marvelled at 
kingly power as ata glorious novelty. Nay, most of these Gauls— 
poor fishermen on the misty coast, rough hunters of the forest— 
had the best of reasons to view the chief Komm’s conduct and 
his fortune indulgently: unaware that they were Atrcbates 
or that there were Atrebates at all, they had little interest in the 
Atrebatian king. So Komm was not unpopular. And if 
the friendship of the Romans endangered his life, the danger 
did not come from his own people.” 

“Titus Labienus, Czesar's lieutenant, was quartered there. 
Informed of the visits which King Commius paid secretly to the 
chiefs of the Treviri, he suspected that the object was to seduce 
their affections from Rome. He had him followed by spies, 
and got advices that confirmed him in his notion. Then he 
determined to be rid of the man. Labienus was a Roman, a 
son of the Divine City (the world’s paragon), one who carried 
the Roman peace by force of arms to the ends of the earth. He 
was a good general, skilled in mathematics and mechanics. 
During the quiet intervals of peace, at his Campanian villa, 
under the turpentine-trees, he was wont to hold discourse with 

magistrates touching the laws, the morals and the customs of 
nations. He commended freedom, and the virtues of old time. 
He read the works of historians and the Greek philosophers. 
His was a mind full of nobility and grace. And because 
Komm the Atrebatian was a barbarian, alien to the Roman 
state, he thought it well and proper to have him murdered,” 


La Muiron is equally delightful. The title is the name of the 
frigate which carried General Bonaparte and his fortunes from 
the coast of Africa to the coast of France after the French 
fleet had been destroyed and the army of Syria had learned 
the fall of the Directory. On this dangerous voyage (for the 
frigate had to run the gauntlet of the English squadron), the 
general, his staff and the men of science who accompanied 
him, beguiled the long evenings with ghost-stories, readings 
from Plutarch and philosophical discussion. It is a marvel- 
lously skilful and animated presentation, after so many others, 
of the great captain for whom (remembering a certain eloquent 
passage in Le Lys Rouge) one suspects the author of cherish- 
ing a personal culfe. La Muiron is moreover exceedingly 
dramatic, and the General's account of the mysterious circum- 
stances attending the death of Captain Aubelet is as impressive 
as possible. The dialogue really gives the illusion of verbal 
exactitude. Here is a passage by all accounts characteristic 
of the speaker. It would not displease the author of Wisdom 
and Destiny :— 

“*’Tis here,’ cried Bonaparte, ‘among the solitary waves, 
that such a scene really strikes one cold with horror, Plutarch 
is a good story-teller. He knows how to enliven the narrative. 
He brings out his characters. But the chain of events escapes 
him. You cannot avoid your fate. Brutus, a second-rate mind, 
believed in the power of will. A man of parts will have no 
such illusion. He sees the necessity that confines him. He 
does not dash himself against it. To be great is to depend on 
all things. I depend upon events that a mere nothing may 
determine. Poor creatures that we are, we can do nothing 
against the nature of things. Children are wilful. A great 
man is not so. What is human life? The curve of a projec- 
tile.’” 

This is surely Napoleon; so he must have spoken, in such 
abrupt and pregnant sentences, with a surprising ingenuous- 
ness. And again :— 

“* Only men of integrity,’ he added, ‘supply a steadfast support 
to authority. For corrupt persons I feel an invincible disgust. 
You cannot rule men with their help.” Monge, who was a 
patriot, said firmly :—‘ Integrity is as necessary to freedom as 
corruption is to tyranny.’ 

“*Integrity,’ rejoined the general, ‘is a natural and calcu- 
lating disposition in men born to rule others.’ ” 

Is not this convincingly imagined ? 

The first chapter of the volume is called “ Le Chanteur 
de Kymé.” It is a charming portrait of Homer that M. France 
has drawn ; and. yet I can conceive its being resented by many 
people as a piece of wanton and cynical disparagement. But 
he conceives the blind singer as a medizval jongleur, obsequious 
and cunning, exaggerating his acquirements in hopes that the 
wealthy Meges may give him a good meal and a valuable 
present, teaching a crowd of village children the elements of 
musical recitation and chastising them when they prove 
dunces. At any rate the picture of the poet's home is admir- 
able, so is the account of the cowherds’ quarrel, and there are 
touches of an almost sublime simplicity, such as_ this :— 
“ Accablé de maux et chargé d’ans, it aimait la lumiere du jour 
et craignait de mourir.” It is nevertheless with a suicide 
that this little study ends. ‘The Italian chapter is an imaginary 
conversation worthy of Landor in point of plasticity, and far 
more lively than Landor ever was. Itis called“ Farinata degli 
Uberti : or, Of Civil War,” and the philosophy of the subject 
is set forth, it must be admitted, with sufficient malice :-— 

“ Nevertheless I grant you, Fra Ambrogio” (says Farinata), 
“it had been better to have our quarrel out a.one, among 
Florentines. Civil war is so grand and generous a thing, and 
of such nicety that, if it were possible, toreign hands should 
not be used in it. I would rather have it left wholly to fellow 
citizens, and for choice to gentlemen, able to labour at it with 
a tireless arm anda subtle mind. I shall not say so much ot 
foreign wars. They are expedient, or may be necessary under- 
takings for maintaining or enlarging the boundaries of States, 
or for furthering the barter of merchandise. Generally there 
is neither much advantage nor much honour to be won by 
carrying on such great wars with our own help. A shrewd 
people is glad to devolve them upon mercenaries, and commits 
their conduct to practised captains who know how to get many 
conquests with few men. They want only professional valour, 
and it is proper to spend upon them more gold than blood. 
You cannot put your heart into the business. For it would be 
a sort of folly to hate a foreigner because his interests are con- 
trary to ours, whereas it is in nature and reason to hate a 
fellow-citizen opposed to what one judges good and expedient 
oneself. It is only in civil war a man may show a piercing 
brain, an unbending soul, and the might of a heart brimful ot 
anger and love.” 
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What wonder that Fra Ambrogio, scandalized but enchanted 

ends the dialogue with this speech? 
_ “T am terrified to hear you blaspheme God who made 
heaven and earth, the hills of Florence and the roses of Fiesole. 
And what most affrights me, Messer Farinata degli Uberti, is 
that your soul imparts a nobility to evil. If (against the hope 
I still cherish) the infinite mercy should forsake you, I fancy 
hell itself would win some glory of you.” 


here are many other passages I should like to quote from 
each of these four stories and from the fifth, the slightest of 
them all, but as good as any in its own way—a twelfth-night 
incident ascribed to the year 1428 and the city of Troyes. But 
in truth Anatole France is not to be tasted so; the mutilation 
is forbidden by the equality of his manner and the continuity 
of his wit. But if you would have a perfect example of his 
most vivid, condensed and imaginative description, and see 
how light a hand he has as an archzologist (and a ripe one), 
Komm’'s visit, after years of outlawry, to his Romanized 
capital Nemetocennum—the modern Arras—may be pointed 
out; and for a memorable example of his irony, the passage 
in Bonaparte’s monologues in which he disconcerts his hearers, 
aware of his ambitions, by declaring that the French will 
never accept a soldier as a master, and ends by remarking 
solemnly : “ Je suis membre de I’ Institut.” j 

Where does M. France get that element which makes him 
irresistible, that compound of wit, satire, raillery, “ Gaulish- 
ness,” humour, shrewdness and bland, solemn mockery which 
we cannot hope to define, but which imprints on every 
sentence from his pen a quite unmistakable stamp? Though it 
is utterly his own, we feel that it has ancestry. Lucian, 
Voltaire, Gibbon, Sterne, Paul-Louis Courier, Renan—all these 
are certainly of his race. Especially, I suppose, the author of 
Candide and the author of Averroés. Irony is a dominating 
quality, not only of his method and his attitude, but even of 
his form: how much irony can lurk in a suppressed anti- 
thesis, in the mere docking of particles or in the insertion of 
unexpected conjunctions, one must study Anatole France to 
learn. There is probably no French prose—that is no European 
prose—now written that ought to be preferred to his for pre- 
cision, Atticism and ductility. Barres is more sonorous, but 
heavier and muddier ; I fancy he is the only possible rival. 
M. France has indeed a leaning to archaism ; his is the 
“ plena literatae senectutis oratio :"” why does it become more 
and more difficult in all the civilized tongues to write correctly 
without quaintness? His periods are never rigid, nor turgid, 
nor meagre, nor top-heavy ; and he practises an enviable 
economy in words, which implies neither contortions nor 
asperity. In a word, he is not only a diverting writer, but 
one of those who are classics in their life-time ; and it is 
singular that he should still be comparatively little read in this 
country. 

It ought to be said that this volume is deliciously illustrated 
by Mucha, a prince of affichistes, who is also a great artist. I 
have not to commend his spontaneity, the beauty of his group- 
ing and the delicacy of his colour. Orientalism is in every 
line ; and it was a droll notion to have those stories of Greece, 
Italy and Gaul accompanied by these Scythian designs. 
Nevertheless they are particularly decorative. 


DR. HUGH MACMILLAN’S SKETCHES. 


GLEANINGS IN HOLY FieL_ps. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., &c. 
London : Macmillan. 


A rew words from the preface to Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s first 
important book, Bible Teachings in Nalure, published in 1867, 
may prepare a younger generation of readers for a sympathetic 
estimate of this his latest volume :— 

“One of the most distinctive features of the present day is 
the taste for grand and beautiful scenery. Nature is now loved 
for her own sake, apart from all her uses to man. ~~ 
Closely connected with this general love of scenery is a wide- 
spread appreciation of Nature—not as a mere framework of 
circumstances—but as ‘a chamber of imagery,’ as a system of 
types and symbols for the education of the immortal spirit. 
Scripture and science, after a severe and prolonged contest, are 
now happily reconciled ; and both are found to be mutually 

helpful in illustrating the works and ways of God.” ; 


Dr. Macmillan presents himself to us as a lover of Nature, 
finding perpetual interest in exercising an open eye and a 
tranquil heart. He aimed also to be an interpreter of Nature ; 
not using the reconstructive imagination, but following th« 
suggestions of a sensitive and exuberant fancy. He has been 
ever since following out the course here marked. His next 
book, Holidays in High Lands, is a delightful little handbook 
to parts of Scotland, Norway and Switzerland. One can 
hardly find a happier guide. Of late years he has given 
himself to antiquarian study, but his method is the sam 
intelligent enjoyment of what he sees, and the application of 
a light and graceful fancy to make his descriptions serve the 
ends of piety. 

In the first chapter of the book before us, “ The Shells of 
the Sea of Galilee,” he uses the fact that these shells are of 
African rather than of Asiatic or European origin to point 
out the old-time connection of what is now Palestine with a 
continent stretching eastward from the shores of Africa and 
including Madagascar—a most impressive fact which is never 
forgotten by those who understand the occurrence of that 
great subsidence of which the’ Jordan Valley is the sign. And 
then he goes on to muse upon another fact, the greatest in 
history, that Galilee was the scene of the ministry of Him 
Who, in that secluded land, contemplated a world-wide work 
for which all the preceding ages had been preparing, and to 
which all the years which may remain of man’s stay upon this 
planet are to give effect. 

“ Nearly all the subjects treated in this book are more or 
less of an antiquarian nature,’ Dr. Macmillan tells us. 
Archzwology however cannot now he separated from eth- 
nology, palzontology and geology; so the reader will find 
sundry excursions, longer or shorter, into natural history, the 
author's favourite subject, interpreted by the evolutionary 
philosophy. Some of the purely antiquarian chapters ar 
striking for their unforeseen analogies and their solemn 
historical léssons. The chapter on “The Hand of Might” tsa 
moving account of Belshazzar’s Vision in the light of Assyrian 
Art, and “The Rocking Stone,” En-rogel, connects the 
sacrifices of the Hebrew ritual with that reverence for motion 
as suggestive of life which Dr. Macmillan connects with all 
religions and all superstitions. 

Dr. Macmillan is a Wordsworthian as well as a Darwi- 
nian; but with a difference. Wordsworth seldom gave free 
play to fancy ; he seems to distrust it as leading away from the 
severer work of imaginative thought. Dr. Macmillan seldom 
uses the imagination, never resists the impulses of fancy. Nor 
has he the vigorous, selective judgment cof Darwin ; facts are 
taken up by him and made subservient to his purpose ot 
enforcing the Evangelical theology with little discrimination 
between those which are of permanent value and those of 
passing, even of factitious, interest. The charm of his style 
however and the graciousness of his purpose lure the reader 
on; he is perfectly content to take what he can profitably 
meditate on, and will be sure to remember, and let the rest go 
with little desire to quarrel with a man who gives him so much 
that profits him. 

The most serious criticism to be passed on the book is 
“this—Natural science, archwology and Biblical criticism and 
interpretation have all become more exact studies since Dr. 
Macmillan began to write. Of the progress of science he 
shows himself aware; but his method and temper as an 
expositor have not been modified. There is a severity in the 
treatment of all themes which the serious reader of to-day 
expects, and the absence of which is sure to prejudice many 
against this book. Dr. Macmillan has no more of the self-repres- 
sion of the modern antiquarian and theologian than he has of 
that found in Wordsworth and Darwin. To prepare readers 
of THE SPEAKER for this, to help them to understand how it is 
so, the words from Dr. Macmillan’s earlier preface have been 
quoted in the beginning of this notice. These chapters seem 
to have been all delivered as sermons, and although we some- 
times regret a certain occasional superficiality of treatment and 
appeal in them, we are sure they were listened to, and may 
be read, with admiration and sympathy by thoughtful 
persons. 


ALEX. MACKENNAL, 
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THE LUST FOR EMPIRE. 


AFRICAN INCIDENTS: PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN EGYPT AND 
Unyoro. By Brevet-Major A. B. Thruston, Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry. London: John Murray. 

A WuittTe WoMAN IN CENTRAL Arrica. By Helen Caddick. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


ALL honest, first-hand accounts—however partial and 
imperfect—of events in which the narrators have taken part 
have a value not to be discounted by time. The book before 
us is a document of this kind—a faithful picture of the 
“ empire-building” process, or one part of it, as seen on the 
spot. It has other interest and value as well, asa revelation 
of character, which we get, partly in poor Thruston’s own 
narrative, partly in the prefatory memoir by his brother (done 
as delicately and gracefully as such things can be) and the 
story, added by another hand, of his last days and heroic death. 
Thruston’s was a type of character more common twenty 
years ago than now, when youth cares not to speculate on the 
Unseen, but is comfortably sure of the existence of a Deity 
who—if we may venture to say so—“ goes solid for” the 
English-speaking peoples. He was more of a Hamlet than a 
Cecil Rhodes : he was not consumed bya passion for Empire, 
nor was he lost in amazement at our civilization. But he 
loved danger and adventure, and the wild places of the earth, 
though he consistently depreciated his own courage and 
energy. This may have been a harmless affectation ; but one 
gathers the impression that it was, at any rate partly, sincere, a 
rooted notion born, perhaps, of sensitive nerves and ill health— 
the sort of notion one so far believes in that one is glad to 
hear one’s friends contradict it. Thruston’s friends—and indeed 
his own recorded actions—have most effectually done so. But 
it seems clear that his natural bent was towards a studious 
rather than an active life. He tells us as much himself, and his 
brother implies that his wish for a University career was 
overruled in favour of Sandhurst. His notes, jotted down in 
the intervals of difficult duty in Unyoro, at a distance from 
books, and often amidst very uncomfortable surroundings, 
abound in evidences of wide reading and classical culture, so 
spontaneous as to be free from all suspicion of pedantry. 
The sadness of life seems to have weighed on him through- 
out ; he had not the robustness of fibre of those who— 
“ Take their mirth in the jcy of earth, and dare not grieve for 
the pain 
They know of toil and the end of toil—they know the law 
stands plain, 
And they whistle the Devil to make them sport, for they 
know that sin is vain.” 
But he was honest with himself, so far as he could see things, 
and would have no sugaring over or watering down of ugly 
facts. And that surely is better than the other kind of robust- 
ness, whose optimism springs, not from a clear faith in the 
Eternal Purpose, but from a cheerful confidence in one’s own 
ability to obtain the good things of this life and an equally 
cheerful obtuseness to the claims and sufferings of others :— 
Fi India, with its ancient and profound religions, had 
impressed him deeply. Two serious illnesses, also, had vividly 
brought to his mind the mysteries involved in life and death, 
and had made him realize man's need of metaphysics, and the 
somewhat melancholy view he took of life, and his contempt 
of death, date from this period.” 
This passage often recurs to one’s mind in reading Thruston’s 
own narrative. There are touches that remind one of a now 
almost forgotten writer, Winwood Reade, though the latter's 
pessimism was far more aggressive, and strikes one (though in 
this we may be doing him an injustice) as to some extent 
a fose—which Thruston’s does not. But this is a different 
matter from the charge of cynicism which will probably be 
brought against the book—if it is read with sufficient atten- 
tion—in some quarters. We have observed that when a 
traveller tells the simple truth as he has observed it, in the 
face of some popular convention—with regard to such subjects, 
let us say, as missions, British treatment of native races, or the 
connection between morality and the wearing of clothes—the 
British public is apt to dispose of him summarily by calling 
him acynic. Perhaps the truth-teller’s way of putting things 
(abrupt and even offensive, from causes similar to those which 
produce the arrogant rudeness of some very shy persons) 
may give colour to the charge ; but it is no new thing that 


people like to be told what they expect and are accustomed to 
hear. 

One of our cherished convictions is that our wars with 
savages” are necessary because of their fiendish cruelty 
towards their own and other tribes. It consoles us for the 
expenditure of blood and treasure, the devastated territories, 
and the massacre of the very people we are supposed to be 
benefiting—not to mention the usual muddle and mismanage- 
ment in trying to administer the country afterwards. The 
atrocities of the Mahdist movement have been a much-needed 
support to the national conscience. It was a jihad produced 
mainly by Egyptian misgovernment (not to be righted by a 
few years of Baker and Gordon, with all their heroic efforts) 
and, like other jihads, attended with loss of life, though, 
perhaps, not greater than that entailed, in a worse cause, by 
our two Matebele wars. But the Dervishes had to be painted 
as black as possible, or we could not feel easy. But— 


“ 


“ This mission ; gave me the opportunity of seeing 

how the population lived under the Dervish rule. I found a 
number of villages surrounded with irrigated land and groves 
of palm-trees, and a people having every appearance of being 
fairly happy and prosperous, . . . I soon began to 
suspect that the stories of Dervish grinding cruelty and blood- 
thirstiness were merely a convenient exaggeration. Subse- 
quently, on seeing the Dongola provinces, my suspicions were 
strengthened. ‘ 

A similar “ convenient exaggeration” were probably the 
stories of Matabele cruelty to Mashonas. At any rate, like the 
Outlanders’ grievances in the Transvaal, they never called for 
active interference till the goldfields were wanted. 

But the most important as well as the most painful part 
of this book deals with the fearful tangle of Uganda. The 
history of European dealings with that beautiful and distressful 
country has yet to be written without fear or favour. The 
plea that had we not annexed it some other Power would 
have done so and oppressed the natives does not appear so 
far to have been justified by the success of our own adminis- 
tration. The glimpse we get of the pacification of Unyoro 1s 
not edifying—not much more so than some of the inner 
history of the Congo State. Yet it does not seem as though 
one could blame any of the men onthe spot. They had to do 
what they could with insufficient resources. When Thruston 
relates how he had to kill the guide and a little later to order 
the bayoneting of three men, unoffending and apparently 
unarmed men (to prevent their giving the alarm to the village), 
one does not very well see on his own showing what else he 
could have done. The mischief is that he should have been put 
into a position where such things were necessary. We are 
often enough reminded that we cannot have omelettes without 
breaking of eggs, and so forth. The answer is that we ought 
to be quite certain, in the first place, that there is an over- 
whelming necessity for us to have the omelette, and in the 
second that there is a reasonable probability of our getting it 
after the eggs are broken. Neither condition seems to us to 
have been fulfilled in the case of Uganda. We should think 
twice before interfering in the quarrels of savages (even when 
quite sure we were not directly or indirectly responsible for 
the quarrels in the first instance) if we knew beforehand we 
should be compelled to resort to savage methods. “ Boys 
educate each other, more than we can or dare,” is a maxim 
worth pondering over in this connection, “the bearing” of 
which “lies in the application of it” —and that we leave to the 
reader. 

The editor of the volume, with commendable good taste, 
says as little as possible of the mismanagement (to use no 
harsher term) which led to the mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. 
It seems clear that they were hardly treated, and that had 
every one known as well as Thruston how to handle them, 
much might have been avoided. He speaks warmly of their 
good qualities. Why Thruston’s letter (given on p. 308), 
delivered in good time to Major Macdonald, was not acted 
upon does not appear. It is probable that this would have 
put an end to all further trouble. The subsequent action of 
that officer and Mr. Jackson (which, so far as one can see, led 
directly to the murder of Thruston, Wilson and Scott) is difh- 
cult to account for. Why the men who were evidently devoted 
to Thruston should have wished to take his life is another 
puzzle; but it would seem that the rank and file had no 
such wish, and that the native officers, Bilal and Mabruk, 
wished to secure their adherence by committing them past 
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hope of pardon. It is probable that Thruston himself felt 
this, and that his words, “If I am to be shot, shoot me your- 
self, Effendi, and do not tell the men to do it "—were a generous 
attempt to fix the responsibility in the right quarter, and save 
his men from the consequences of an act for which they 
were not really to blame. If so he would have been 
disappointed had he known—for while the leaders seem at 
different times to have been killed in battle, twelve of the 
men were ‘hanged at Kampala, and most of the force was 
gradually hunted down and exterminated, though some were 
still at large in September last. 

A welcome relief from this painfully interesting story 
is to be found in Miss Helen Caddick’s unpretending 
little book. It is the account of a somewhat unusual 
pleasure-trip—viz., up the Zambesi and Shire, vid Blantyre 
to Malife, and thence, by steamer along the Upper 
Shire to the north end of Lake Nyassa, and thence, 
by the Stevenson Road, to Tanganika, and back again. It 
contains no startling adventures or profound observations, 
and, naturally enough, only describes as much of the country 
as can be seen by a passing traveller; but that modicum is 
faithfully set down, and will serve to correct many erroneous 
impressions, especially as regards the character of the natives. 
Any one who has ever been jogged down the Matope Road 
“in the bight of a canvas trough” will recognise with pleasure 
the description of the indispensable “ tenga-tenga’”’ man :— 

“ They would sign for me to get into the machila, and off 
they went singing, and ready for all sortsof games. They were 

a happy set of boys, just like a lot of children. . . . . The 

natives have any amount of patient endurance, and also a keen 

sense of humour—two very excellent qualities on a journey. 

I invariably found them perfectly honest, and I am certain 

white men would not have been more careful of me, or have 

behaved better, while they certainly would not have been so 
entertaining.” 

The book is readably written, and illustrated with some 
excellent photographs. 


A. WERNER. 


HAUPTMANN’'S FAIRY DRAMA. 


THE SUNKEN BELL: A FatrRY PLAY IN Five Acts. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Freely rendered into English verse by Charles 
Henry Meltzer. London: William Heinemann. 


IN Die versunkene Glocke, one of the latest of his plays, 
Hauptmann forsakes the paths of crude realism which made 
his earlier work the subject of so much bitter contention. In 
it he explores the world of fairyland, and enters into perilous 
competition with Shakespeare and Goethe on their own 
territories. He has even dared to bring the noise of social 
conflict amongst the gnomes and the elves, and has made airy 
beings, that we were wont to think as irresponsible as sun- 
beams dancing between the forest leaves, groan under the 
burden of his purpose. For his drama has a purpose ; his 
Pegasus unfortunately is still tethered to a theory. 

The main idea of the drama may be found, I think, in the 
opening scene of the second part of Faust ; and the words of 
Ariel over the Ungliicksmann sunk in world-weariness— 

“ Vollbringt der Elfen schonste Pflicht, 
Gebt ihn zuriick dem herligen Licht !” 
might have served as the text of the work. Heinrich, the 
hero of “The Sunken Bell,” is saved from despair, and given 
a renewal of youth and hope, by the elves for whom he leaves 
his human kin ; and in so far as the elves here symbolise the 
powers of wild Nature and their regenerating effect upon the 
human spirit, Hauptmann but restates a teaching familiar to 
readers of English poetty from Wordsworth to Whitman. 
But whilst Wordsworth was saved from the full consequences 
of his nature-worship by his temperament—a sage of his 
frozen blood might swallow fire and experience nothing more 
than a genial thaw—Hauptmann’s hero in identifying himself 
with nature breaks away from all social tics, abandoning even 
his wife and children for the sake of a fuller self-develop- 
ment, and wages war upon human society. But human 
society is itself a part of nature, and man’s slowly 
evolved sense of duty a natural growth, and in doing 
it violence one sees not advancement but retrocession. It 
is good, it is necessary, to destroy dead conventions; to 


advocate in human society a larger freedom ; even a freer 
play of impulse in individual character—for one is tempted to 
think that we fall by the million into something like a m« 
meric sleep in which socially and politically we obey suggs 
tions with automatic exactitude; above all, to preach a simpler 
life, more in touch with nature, and if that be not possible to 
the men who are swallowed up in towns, then with Art, which 
is the lovely child of Nature. But Hauptmann with heavy 
German emphasis overstates his case. He lacks the reserve 
that gives force to argument, irony to comedy, pathos to 
tragedy, and his over-e#nestness provokes at times even a 
sympathetic reader to antagonism. 

There is one quality, however, which it is hardly possible 
to have in excess. Of the saving grace of poetic imagination 
there is ample evidence in the play, and it covers many sins 
with its shining robes. The poet, in the supernatural passages 
of his story, has evoked the very spirit of folk-lore legend. In 
the haunted region of gnomes and water-spirits he moves as a 
familiar denizen, and all his characters that do not happen to 
be human have an indescribable old-world charm. The 
vicar, the schoolmaster, the barber and the villagers gene- 
rally one may pass by; they have little individuality, and 
simply stand for the enemy, the world ; humanity taking in 
Hauptmann’s scheme the place of Old Iniquity in our early 
mysteries. But Rautendelein, the elfin creature, all fire and 
air, with her wild woodland beauty, her snatches of song all 
joy and impulse, is a poetic creation. So too are Old 
Wittikin, a sort of beldame Mephistopheles living in the 
mountains on familiar terms with the trolls and sprites, and 
full of the cold world-wisdom born of the belief that all 
human things come to nothing ; and the wood-sprite, brimming 
over with an unconscionable joy of life ; and, even better, the 
Nickelmann, or water-spirit, with his quaint low humour and 
glow of strange poetry as from some lower spiritual world. 

There is high imagination also in the descriptions of the 
forest and the mountains—the imagination which momentarily 
becomes the thing it depicts, seizing not only form but spirit. 
And the conduct of the story, which is but slight, shows also 
the direct vision of a poet. 

One incident in it is as finely invented as anything I know 
in German folk-lore, rich as it is in uncanny effects. Heinrich, 
the master bell-founder, whose great bell, the triumph of his 
life, has been lost in the lake, is making merry and feasting in 
the mountain with his elfin mistress when the tolling of the 
drowned bell sounds in his ear, and brings back to him the 
old life and ties he has left behind him. It is the dead hand 
of Magda, his forsaken wife, who has thrown herself into the 
lake, that rings the bell. It may be objected however that 
the incident would be more in place in a ballad than in a 
drama intended for representation on the stage ; and this is 
true of much that is in the drama. 

Mr. Meltzer’s translation, which does not profess to be 
nicely exact, is spirited and readable. It has the direct 
approval of the author. 


THE STANDARD TEXT-BOOK OF PALAZONTOLOGY. 


TeEXxT-Book OF PALAONTOLOGY. By Karl A, Zittel. Translated 
and Edited by Charles R. Eastman, Ph.D. Vol. I. with 1,476 
Woodcuts. London: Macmillan. 


A TRUSTWORTHY and complete manual of pal:eontology is a 
work that appeals to a wider circle of readers than the general 
run of scientific text-books. Even when considered trom a 
strictly scientific point of view, the subject is common ground 
between two great branches of natural knowledge, and 
furnishes indispensable material for both. For the geologist 
a knowledge of fossils and extinct forms of life is a necessary 
aid to the identification of strata and for the determination of 
their age and sequence. For the biologist, whether botanist 
or zoologist, paleontology supplies the only clues which he 
can obtain as to the real character of the organisms which 
have peopled the earth in former times. Nature, it is true, 
doles out to us the much-desired effigies of bygone ancestors 
with a parsimonious hand. In the first place, no animal life 
can possibly leave fossil remains of a kind to yield much 
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insight into its structure, unless it has developed some sort of 
hard skeleton or covering. But where fossilization is possible, 
the series of links in the chain of evolution which have been 
preservéd and rendered accessible to us is, in not a few 
cases, wonderfully complete, when the necessary limitations 
and imperfections of the geological record, so forcibly and 
clearly pointed out by Darwin, are taken into consideration. 
And all naturalists will admit that in doubtful or disputed 
problems of evolution palzontology alone can give the really 
decisive answer to our questions. 

Our country has produced many palzontologists of note 
and many a valuable monograph. In proportion to its size 
England can compare with any country in the world as a 
favourable hunting-ground for the geologist, and some of the 
most important strata receive all over the world names which 
they were first given in this country, as witness the “Cam- 
brian,” “ Silurian,” or “ Devonian” beds. But there is one 
thing which England has never produced, curiously enough, 
and that is a really good and comprehensive treatise on 
paleontology ; one, that is to say, which is an accurate, com- 
plete and reliable book of reference for the amateur and 
collector, as well as a guide and manual for the more 
disciplined student. In this sphere Professor Zittel’s books 
have long held the field as the standard works of their 
class, but to many they have been inaccessible on account 
of their being in a foreign tongue, which is not always so 
familiar to Englishmen as perhaps its importance, whether in 
science, politics or commerce, at the present day, demands. 

No apology is required therefore for presenting to the 
English public a translation of Zittel’s well-known Grundziige. 
sut the present work is a great deal more than that. It has 
not merely been translated ; it has been edited and brought 
up to date as well. This is very necessary in such a subject 
as palzontology, in which new finds and important dis- 
coveries are made almost every day. Amongst a great many 
non-scientific people a strange delusion is commonly preva- 
lent that in geology nothing much remains to be elucidated 
except in points of detail, and that it is a cut-and-dried 
science, of which the principles have been threshed out and 
established long ago. The most ignorant however must 
recognize that there is hardly any limit to what may be dis- 
covered in the way of new fossils and extinct forms of life. 
Hence any text-book of palzontology is liable to be left 
behind very rapidly by the advance of the science, and the 
author and editor have conferred a great boon upon their 
fellow-workers, whether English or foreign, by bringing out 
what is really a new edition of this work. By the help of a 
number of experts, including many of the foremost palzonto- 
logists in England and America, the present volume, 
containing the invertebrata, has been carefully brought into 
line with the present state of knowledge, each collabo- 
rator occupying himself specially with some group of 
animals upon which he is a recognized authority. In 
this way some chapters have been revised and enlarged, 
while others have been entirely rewritten, only the 
Protozoa and Calenterata remaining practically unaltered. 
In a preface written by the author and printed in German we 
learn that while himself superintending the revision of the 
different chapters, he has allowed his collaborators a very free 
hand, and that the chapter dealing with Cephalopoda—the 
Molluscan class which includes the modern cuttlefish, 
octopus and nautilus and the extinct ammonites, is entirely 
the work of Professor Alpheus Hyatt, in spite of the fact 
that the author is not in all respects at one with Professor 
Hyatt as regards his views upon many points connected with 
this important group of animals. In thus preferring 
to sacrifice private sentiment rather than hamper or 
mutilate the work of an acknowledged authority, it must be 
admitted that Professor Zittel has shown the generous breadth 
of mind which marks unmistakably the true master of his 
science. Amongst other contributors—the complete list 
numbers twelve—we notice the name of Dr. Hinde, who, 
however, has not been entrusted with the revision of the fossil 
sponges, as might at first have been expected, but with the 
geologically less important group of the worms. We presume 
that this means that Professor Zittel himself has revised the 
sponges, a group on which he is so prominent an authority, 
and upon which so much valuable work has been published 
by him and by his pupils. And while on the subject 


of sponges, it may be remarked that it is almost 4 
pity that this volume has come out just too soon 
to include any notice of the very remarkable type of 
sponge recently discovered by Dr. Willey in the Southern 
Pacific, and described by Mr. J. J. Lister under the name 
Astrosclera, The skeleton of Astrosclera is exactly similar to 
the structure delineated in Fig. 88 of this volume, and attri- 
buted by the author to secondary alteration of fossil structure 
by the agency of crystallization. It is probable, therefore, 
that the existence in a living form of a type of skeleton 
hitherto regarded, when occurring in a fossil, as one of 
Nature's antefacts, so to speak, might have caused the author 
to modify largely his views on the fossil caleareous sponges. 

It would be out of place to attempt here any detailed 
criticism of this work, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
fact that the classifications adopted do not always represent 
the most advanced standpoint of zoological knowledge. For 
the purpose of the book the classification adopted is of 
secondary importance, so long as it be clear and con- 
venient. In conclusion, we repeat that this book is a most 
valuable addition to the scientific literature of the world, 
and the publication of the second volume, dealing with the 
vertebrata, will be awaited with the keenest interest on all 
sides, 


E. A. M. 





MR. DOOLEY. 


Mr. DooLey IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. By F. P. 
Dunne. London: Grant Richards. 


Wy has Mr. Dooley become popular in England? That isa 
question which must have occurred to many who are 
acquainted with the lighter side of American literature. There 
is little that distinguishes Mr. Dunne’s two books from the 
host of ephemeral writing in which the boisterous humour of 
the Yankee lets itself go. We come across bits of Dooley in 
nearly every American comic paper we take up. We know 
many of his jokes, we anticipate many of his exaggerations, 
we even detect the model of his epigrams from reminiscences 
of the Orpheus C. Kerr papers and the maxims of Josh 
Billings ; yet there must be some lesson which has made the 
creator of Mr. Dooley the representative for the moment of 
the constant element in Irish-American humour. Probably it 
is in this phrase—the creation of Mr. Dooley—that is to be 
found the secret of Mr. Dunne’s success. He has found in 
Mr. Dooley an ideal mouthpiece, and has been able to 
concentrate his utterances in him instead of expressing him- 
self in detailed and wandering pieces. The bar-tender is the 
Figaro of modern America. The Irish-American bar-tender 
is perhaps less circumscribed by prejudice than any one else 
in the world. 

Besides that, like an astute journalist, Mr. Dunne has chosen 
the right subjects at the right moment. In the Dreyfus case, 
and still more in the Spanish War and the Anglo-Saxon 
alliance, which were the chief subjects of his first book, he 
has found good material ready to hand and has broken com- 
paratively fresh ground. When he deals with them he is 
excellent. He is the first to laugh at bogie, the first to show 
us what is absurd in these solemn and portentous things. He 
represents the common-sense view and expresses it according 
to the formulas of American humour. Take his description of 
the journalist in the Dreyfus trial :— 

“On this pearlous day he was at Rennes, fighting th’ other 
corrispondents, or, if he was English journalist, defendin’ th’ 
honor of Fr-rance again hersilf. ‘Tis a good thing for 
Fr-rance that there ar-re silf-sacrificin’ men that don’t undher- 
stand her language, to present her vicious nature to th’ English 
an’ American public. Otherwise, Hinnissy, she might think 
she was as good as th’ rest iv us.” 

Or the essence of Mr. Dooley’s speech at the Court-Martial— 
“*Mong colonel,’ I says imprissively, ‘so long as ivery man 
looks out f'r his own honor, th’ honor iv th’ counthry ‘Il look 
out f'r itsilf,, I says.” Here is the spirit of humour at its 
work of analysis, seeing the individual behind movements and 
ideas. He is equally good in showing what, at the back the 
sentiment which has christened the hospital ship for South 
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Africa the Maine, is really the feeling of the average English- 
man about the Americans :— 

“ Foolish an’ frivolous people, cheap but thrue hearted an’ 
insincere cousins, they sezs. ‘Tis little ye know about anny- 
thing. Ye ar-rea disgrace to humanity. Ye love th’ dollar 
betther than ye love annything but two dollars. Ye ar-re 
savage, but inthresting. Ye misname our titles. Ye use th’ 
crool Krag-Jorgensen instead ov th’ ca’m an’ penethratin’ 
Lee-Metford. ; Ye ar-re mussy at th’ table, an’ ye 
have no religion. But ye ar-re whelps iv th’ ol’ line. Those iv 
ye that ar-re not our brothers-in-law we welcome as brothers. 
Ye annoy us so much ye must be mimbers iv our own fam'ly. 
Th’ same people that is washed occasionally be th’ Mississippi as 
it rowls majistic along th’ impeeryal States iv Oheeho and 
Duluth, wathrin’ th’ fertyle plains iv Wyoming an’ Mattsachusetts, 
is to be found airnin’ a livin’ on th’ short but far more dirtier 
Thames.” 

When we turn from these subjects to the ordinary stock- 
in-trade of the modern humourist—to the New Woman and the 
nickel-in-the-slot machine, we find Mr. Dunne neither better 
nor worse than his compeers, but distinctly not worth reading 
outside a railway carriage. Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His 
Countrymen has also the necessary weaknesses of a second 
volume. It often drags; it does not respect the essential 
sanctity of humour. A professed humourist should be inspired 
in every page, or else he should reduce the number of his pages. 
The book is essentially American, but it is Irish also, and that 
side of it is worth considering. The combination provides a 
dialect and a style which really expresses character. The absur- 
dities of Irish humour—half-intentional, half-unconscious—its 
confusion of thought, its wandering into subsidiary paths, its 
triumphant perpetration of bulls, are developed with unusual 
felicity. The comparatively satisfactory and unruffled existence 
of the Irish-American allows his humour to develop without 
bitterness or restriction. We are especially grateful to Mr. 
Dunne for having shown us the “secluded gayety” of Archy 
Road. He has fixed the Celtic spirit in new surroundings. 
He shows its tender, scoffing laugh, its loud, mysterious mirth. 
The laugh is vulgarized perhaps, but it is still hearty and true— 
the laugh of the sentimentalist who has not learnt to be 
ashamed. Mr. Dunne is not a profound satirist, he is hardly 
an original humourist, but he has created a Mr. Dooley and we 
are duly grateful. 


O. 





TWO FAMOUS SCOTS. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. By Robert Wallace. London: Oliphant, 
Anderson and Co. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. By |. Cuthbert Hadden. London ; Oliphant, 
Anderson and Co. 


Ir was unfortunate that Dr. Wallace did not live to finish his 
book on George Buchanan. Had he lived the book would 
not have appeared in its present unfinished state. It looks 
like a preliminary sketch. Instead of beginning in the usual 
way with a biographical sketch, the book starts abruptly with 
an estimate of Buchanan in his various capacities, and con-* 
cludes with an unfinished biographical sketch. The editor 
did not seem called upon to rearrange the material which Dr. 
Wallace left behind him. It would have been well had 
Sheriff Campbell Smith, who finished the work, seen fit to 
leave the task to a more competent hand. The contrast 
between Dr. Wallace's weighty remarks on Buchanan and his 
time, and the fierce, hysterical outbursts of Sheriff Campbell 
Smith is decidedly jarring. Dr. Wallace was peculiarly 
qualified to write on George Buchanan. Both men lived in a 
transition period, both were alive to the strength and weak- 
ness of Calvinism and Humanism, and both were strongly 
democratic in their sympathies. We cannot lay down 
the book without a feeling of regret that Dr. Wallace 
did so little for Scottish literature. His mind was 
stucked with knowledge of Scotland, his intellect was 
keen and piercing, and he possessed a power of 
literary expression of quite a unique character. His 
critical insight is finely displayed in this work on 
Buchanan. Full justice is done to Buchanan's relation to 
Calvinism, a subject upon which Dr. Wallace was on familiar 
ground. Buchanan's long stay on the Continent and his rela- 


tions with the Humanist movement led him to look askance 
at the rigidly Protestant ideal of life with its note of repression 
instead of culture. The result was that Buchanan was more 
in sympathy with Greek than Protestant ideals. Being a 
Scotsman, with the sombre temperament of his race, the great 
Humanist was more in sympathy with the Stoics than with the 
Epicureans. In this too Dr. Wallace was like his great 
countryman. He too was out of sympathy with the theo- 
logical spirit, but his sombre, earnest view of life led him, as it 
leads serious Scotsmen generally, more to the side of the Stoics 
than of the Epicureans. In dealing with Buchanan's political 
writings, Dr. Wallace was specially at home. By his 
political writings Buchanan gave great impulse to the demo. 
cratic movement. He has been called the “Father of 
Liberalism,” and certainly the title is not exaggerated when 
regard is had to his immense influence. As Dr. Wallace 
puts it :— 

“ The principles which he successfully floated in the De Fure 
undoubtedly produced the two great English and American 
and the first French Revolutions with all their continuations 
and consequences.” 

Taken altogether this book of Dr. Wallace's is a brilliant 
study of a great personality in Scottish history. If Buchanan, 
like Erasmus, was a bit of a trimmer in religious matters, he 
atoned for that defect largely by the courage with which he 
attacked the colossal political superstitions of his age. In 
laying down the book a feeling of regret arises that Dr. 
Wallace was not spared to sum up in his large and luminous 
way the total effect of Buchanan's influence on Scottish life 
and thought. 

The comparative neglect which has overtaken Thomas 
Campbell is a curious commentary on literary fame. In his 
day Campbell shared popularity with Byron. Now except 
for his patriotic and occasional poems Campbell is unread, 
and yet the poet took himself seriously. Unlike Scott and 
Byron, Campbell wrote slowly and believed greatly in polish. 
Like Southey he worked consciously and conscientiously for 
immortality. Campbell has not secured immortality, but 
thanks to the clannishness of Scotsmen he has secured a niche 
in the northern temple of fame. The book by J. Cuthbert 
Hadden will bring Campbell's life and work before numerous 
readers who knew him only by his fugitive pieces. Mr, 
Hadden’s book is severely critical. The biographical part is 
admirably done. Facts, beadlike, are artistically threaded upon 
the historic string, and the criticism if somewhat stern is on 
the whole fair. Campbell's short pieces, which probably he 
did not value, secured his fame, while his long pretentious 
poems are being forgotten. The reason of this is no doubt 
that noticed by Hazlitt, who says that Campbell’s poems were 
mechanically constructed. They resemble rather a Scottish 
canal carried over lengthened aqueducts than a majestic river. 
Campbell, by the way, never forgave Hazlitt for pointing out 
that the famous line “ Like angels’ visits few and far between” 
was taken from Blair, who writes of “ Angels’ visits short and 
far between.” Mr. Hadden is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a capital piece of biographic work. 


HECTOR MACPHERSON. 





AN OPTIMIST ON AMERICA. 
AMERICA To-pDAY. By William Archer. London : Heinemann. 


Ir is often made a matter of reproach against theatrical 
critics that the stage is their world and that all else human is 
alien to them. In Mr. Archer's case, at any rate, no such 
charge could be maintained. There seems to be no limit to 
his intellectual activities. He has views on every subject, 
from the ethics of suicide to the true inwardness of Mauser 
bullets, from the character of the split infinitive to the consti- 
tution of the United States. And as his views are apt to be new 
views, and are always vivaciously and vigorously expressed, 
it must be held most fortunate, that, unlike the majority of his 
colleagues, he does not “ stick to his last.” 

In America To-day Mr. Archer has collected together, 
under the headings, respectively, “Observations” and “ Reflec- 
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tions,’ the sketches of American life which he contributed 
last year to the Pall-Mall Gazette, and the more elaborate 
studies with which he followed them up in the Pall-Mall 
Magazine. In the former, he describes, lightly and brightly, 
his experiences during his eight weeks’ visit to the States—his 
impressions of New York and Washington, of Boston and 
Chicago. In the latter he discusses the effects of the 
war with Spain upon the relations between North and South, 
the obstacles in the way of Anglo-American brotherhood, the 
distinctive characteristics of American literature, and the 
vices and virtues of American slang. 

On the whole it may be doubted whether America has 
ever before been quite so sympathetically portrayed. Mr. 
Muirhead is sympathetic in his Land of Contrasts, but the 
very title of that most entertaining volume _ involved 
uncomfortable antitheses: every virtue had to be given its 
companion vice, every quality its twin defect. Mr. Steevens 
was sympathetic in his Land of the Dollar ; but, if he noted 
some unsuspected beauties, all the old familiar blemishes 
found him unsparing. Their predecessors had for the most 
part paid but scant regard to the sensibilities of Uncle Sam. 
Uncle Sam will appreciate therefore all the more keenly Mr. 
Archer's whole-hearted panegyrics. 

It was in New York apparently that Mr. Archer made 
most of his “ Observations.” He challenges its decriers at the 
very Outset. It is, he declares, “the most maligned city in 
the world.” All that is uncouth, unbeautiful, unhealthy in the 
life of New York has been exaggerated, he contends, her 
attractions entirely overlooked. Vienna may surpass her in 
the concentrated architectural magnificence of the Ring- 
strasse, Paris in her stately spaciousness, Edinburgh in her 
splendour of situation; but the “league-long island city 
stretching oceanward between her eastern Sound and her 
western Estuary” has a strange new beauty all her own. At 
every turn in her streets you “come across some building that 
gives you a little shock of pleasure—sometimes the pleasure of 
meeting an old friend in a new place, a bit of Venice or of 
Florence transported bodily to the new world.” In every 
district you see “imagination and cultured intelligence in the 
act, as it were, of impressing beauty of proportion and detail 
upon brick and terra cotta, granite and marble.” Artistic 
effort is everywhere apparent. And at night New York 
acquires a new loveliness :— 

“ Theatres, restaurants, stores, are outlined in incandescent 
lamps ; the huge electric trolleys come sailing along in an 
endless stream, and profusely jewelled with electricity ; and 
down the thickly gemmed vista of every cross street one can 
see the elevated trains, like luminous winged serpents, skimming 
through the air.” 

To Mr. Archer, in short, New York is “one of the most 
fascinating cities of the world,” and why good Americans, 
when they die, should go to Paris isa “theological enigma” 
he cannot solve. 

In regard to the American character also Mr. Archer is 
at issue with the generality of English observers. ‘“ The 
American,” said Mr. Steevens, “is a highly electric Anglo- 
Saxon. His temperament is of quicksilver.” Mr. Archer 
dissents from this. To him the average American did not 
seem more excitable or highly strung than the average 
Englishman. He found the differences between American 
and English manners microscopic. The American is readier 
certainly to’ please and to be pleased ; he is more hospitable, 
more genial, more amusing in conversation ; and living on a 
continent he is naturally less insular, and though, as Mr. 
Archer puts it, if his “ outlook is wider than ours,” his “ stand- 
point is the same.” As for the Yankee of caricature— 
of Puck no less than of Punch—he and his chin- 
beard have vanished. “I'd hardly have known it on 
you,” said the British sailor in Stevenson’s “ Wrecker,” 
upon Mr. London Dodd's enlightening him as to his American 
origin. The British sailor, one gathers from Mr. Archer, 
would be able to address similar words of comfort to almost 
any average Yankee of to-day, 

The second half of Mr. Archer's volume is even more 
interesting than the first, and it is hard to have to dismss it in 
a paragraph. A single “reflection” from the first of its four 
essays will suffice perhaps to send the reader to its pages. 
Mr. Archer has been analysing the real, the essential, causes 
of the Civil War :—“ The whole world, I believe, will one day 





come to hold Vicksburg and Gettysburg names of larger 
historic import than Waterloo or Sedan.” 

Mr. Archer's book is as witty as it is pleasant. As a 
French critic once said of him, Mr. Archer is never guilty of an 
insipid sentence. While maintaining that the Americans are 
not lacking in domesticity, he admits that “ the Saratoga trunk 
is not the best corner-stone for the home.” “The Americans,” 
he says, “move almost as much on the perpendicular as on 
the horizontal plane. When they find themselves a little 
crowded they simply tilt a street on end and call it a sky- 
scraper.” But it is its pleasantness that will commend the 
volume to Uncle Sam. The American lady's art of “ growing 
old with comely dignity,” and the “clear majority of good- 
looking women” in the audiences of New York theatres, and 
the “affectionate comradeship” between American father and 
son and the “typically American and truly beautiful face” of 
Edison, “ the light-giver "—these are the things he will like to 
read of. Assuredly Mr. Archer has seen America at its best 


F. W. W. 





THE MAGISTRATE AND THE LAW. 


THE MAGISTRATE’S ANNUAL PRACTICE, 1900, By Charles Milner 
Atkinson. London: Stevens and Sons; Sweet and Maxwell. 


Tue Stipendary Magistrate of Leeds is a lawyer of high 
reputation, and this the fifth edition of his book maintains and 
even raises the high standard reached in previous editions. 
Of the 1899 Statutes, that which has given the learned and 
ingenious author most trouble is the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1899, following on the Acts of 1875 and 1879. Any one 
who buys food or drugs is entitled to have his purchase 
analysed by the public analyst for a fee of not less than half-a- 
guinea, but he must inform the shopkeeper and straightway 
divide his purchase into three parts which must be sealed or 
fastened up on the spot. One of these parts he keeps ; one he 
submits to the analyst ; and the third must be delivered to the 
seller if so required. But all the procedure and all the cere- 
monies for the recovery of penalties are they not written in 
the Magistrate's Annual Practice under the heading of 
Adulteration? Margarine and margarine cheese deserve and 
receive special notice. The last Act, although happily not 
passed in the crude state contemplated by Mr. Chaplin’s intelli- 
gence, contains at least one piece of Protectionist stupidity :— 
“ No person may manufacture, sell, expose for sale, or import 
any margarine, the fat of which contains more than Io per 
cent. of butter.” 
Only a farmer in his dotage can expect to help English agri- 
culture by these methods. The sooner the provision is 
repealed the better. 

A good deal may be learned from the book about the law 
as it affects volunteers, militiamen and regulars. Can a 
volunteer be compelled to be efficient? Can he compel a 
commanding-officer to grant him leave to quit the corps? A 
volunteer corps may now make rules for efficiency, and fines 
are recoverable against members for breaches of the same 
(60 and 61 Vict., c. 47). If a commanding-officer refuse to 
strike a volunteer off the muster-roll the volunteer may apply 
to two Justices, and the two Justices may order the command- 
ing-officer to comply. A Justice must not attest a militia 
recruit if he deems the recruit to be under the influence of 
liquor. “ Desertion ” in the case of a militiaman means a failure, 
without lawful excuse, to appear at the time and place appointed 
for assembling on “embodiment ”—i.e., when his regiment is 
placed on a war footing in case of imminent national danger 
or of great emergency. The accused may claim trial by jury. 
The penalty is imprisonment for not more than six months. 
If women were consulted there would be little chance of 
making military service compulsory and universal in England, 
for we read at p. 576 that “a soldier of the regular forces is not 
liable to be punished for deserting or neglecting to maintain 
his wife or family.” 

Considering that Mr. Atkinson discusses the English law 
of conspiracy at some little length, citing half a dozen cases, 
it is surprising to find no allusion to Allen vy. Flood, or the 
extraordinary case of Leathem v. Craig (Irish Reports, II, 
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Q.B.D. 1898), in which the majority of the Irish Court of Appeal 
held that an action was sustainable by a butcher against some 
trade unionists for maliciously conspiring to injure him by 
preventing persons from entering into contracts with him. 
Chief Baron Palles dissented in a learned and weighty 
judgment ; but if the English courts should take the same 
view as the Irish of the meaning of Allen v. Flood trade 
unionists will have to be very wary in their combinations. 

Modern law-books tend more and more to resemble in 
shape and size a biscuit-canister, while their contents are as a 
rule digests upon digests and statutes upon statutes, with an 
index. Mr. Atkinson has not allowed himself to descend to 
this low if useful level. His book is still a book, and as 
such it appeals to the trained mind as well as to the drudge 
and collector, 


F. W. H. 





THE WAGES OF LABOUR. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By A. L. Bowley. Cambridge University Press. 


A COMPLETE history of wages in England has yet to be written, 
but the preface of the little book before us and the records of 
the Statistical Society give fair ground for hoping that the 
nineteenth-century part of the work may evgntually be carried 
out by Mr. Bowley. It could scarcely be in more capable 
hands. The present volume, an extension of the Newmarch 
Lectures for 1898, is described by its author as “ notes for the 
use of students of social and economic questions,” and though 
it is too full of figures and tables to appeal to that famous 
individual the man in the street, its value to serious students 
will be considerable. The beginner may gain an insight into 
statistical method, the more expert will find many references 
and an abundance of valuable material, not only in the tables, 
which are numerous and excellent, but in the admirable 
explanations and comments prepared by Mr. Bowley. The 
book does not pretend to be complete, but it is a very success- 
ful result of its author’s— . 

“Effort . . . . to illustrate the various questions that 
arise in the study of wages, choosing those groups which afford 
problems of any speciai difficulty or interest ; to show in some 
the work in great detail, to indicate briefly in others the difficul- 
ties and the way to overcome them, and in others to work up the 
material to its final form.” 

Mr. Bowley’s account of the difficulty of obtaining this 
information is almost pathetic. It is not that wage-statistics 
are non-existent, but that they are superabundant, too often 
the work of incompetent observers, “ discursive, fragmentary, 
tediously full in some particulars, hopelessly lacking in 
others.” The, evidence has to be collected from biassed 
writers and from ignorant writers, from extinct newspapers 
and rare trade union reports, from a multitude of Blue Books 
and from obscure pamphlets. Fairly full records for one 
trade will be found, for others of equal importance the 
material will be deficient or entirely absent :— 

“The actual search for these statistics is most interesting, 
even exciting ; it is not possible to judge from the title of a 
book on trade or on the ‘state of the people’ whether wage 
statistics are to be found there or not. For instance in one 
book of 400 pages on the Condition of the Irish Poor wages 
wre only once given, and then too vaguely to be of any use. 
At another time in turning through the journal of a trade union, 
atter years dealing with only rules, subscriptions and officers, 
we may suddenly find a complete list of trade wages throughout 
the kingdom, or even a systematic account of wages fora 
period of fifty years. The search for a missing book, to which 
a reference has been found, will often take the student to 
library after library, and it may be found as a pamphlet or in some 
working-class newspaper, or perhaps prove to be a mere copy 
of some better known work. Much time is wasted, for after a 
laborious compilation from a detailed account it may often be 
found that the whole has been ably summarised and analysed 
by some author not yet examined.” i 

And so on with descriptions which will awaken sympathetic 
memories in the hearts of most students of social and economic 
problems. Fragmentary and unsatisfactory Mr. Bowley’s 
material may be, but he has turned it to admirable account, 
and though the book may be incomplete, it is full of informa- 
tion hitherto practically unattainable. Moreover, it covers a 
very wide field, for there are chapters on material and 


method, on agricultural wages in England and Ireland and 
Scotland, on the wages of printers, seamen, coal miners, 
textile workers, those engaged in the iron trade, and a special 
study of wages in the building trade. 

The chapter on agricultural wages in Sussex isan example 
of the kind of material that exists, and does not arrive or try 
to arrive at any very perfect result. It is an excellent object 
lesson on the difficulties of making bricks without straw, or 
at best with straw of a very brittle and inferior quality. On 
the other hand very full records have been preserved of wages 
in the printing trades. In some cases it is possible to trace 
the rate of wages in this trade from 1775, and since 1845 the 
complete organisation of printers—among whom trades unions 
have always been particularly strong—makes it possible to 
find the rates of wages not only in the larger cities, but also in 
many provincial towns and in Ireland. In fact, there is so 
much information that time has prevented Mr. Bowley from 
making full use of it, but enough has been done to show quite 
clearly the general course of printers’ wages. They rose very 
high during the war period at the beginning of the century, 
and did not fall far at the end of the war. Since then these 
already high rates have been increased at long and nearly regular 
intervals—roughly speaking, 3s. a week every twenty years. 
Glasgow compositors in 1899 were receiving 34s. a week, those 
in Kirkcaldy 25s. The rate in Perth, which comes about 
halfway down the list of towns arranged in the order of height 
of wages, was 30s. These two sections illustrate the two 
extremes of information, but all are of great interest. If to 
the chapters already mentioned are added diagrams, tables, 
bibliography, and an extremely useful chronological list of 
events which have influenced wages directly or indirectly, it 
will be evident that the book is the result of long and skilful 
labour, and a highly important addition to the library of 
every social, economic or statistical student. 


L. F. 





FICTION, 


SAVROLA, By Winston Spencer Churchill. London : Longmans. 

THE WoRSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
London : John Lane. 

Tue CamBric Mask. By R.W. Chambers. London: Macmillan. 

CINDER-PATH TALeEs. By William Lindsey. London: Grant 
Richards. 

UNDER THE LINDEN. By Gillian Vase. London: Digby, Long. 

PHARAOH'S BROKER. By Ellsworth Douglas. London: Pearson's. 

SHAMELESS WAYNE. By H. Sutcliffe. 

Onora. By Rosa Mulholland. London : Grant Richards. 


Laurania is an European Republic with dependencies in 
Africa. She is an insignificant Power, and her haughty 
message to Great Britain on the African question is mere bluff 
for political purposes. Still, her political affairs are of import- 
ance to herself. . Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill describes in 
Savrola a revolution in Laurania against a military despotism 
which has taken advantage of a civil war to usurp the 
power. Behind the constitutional methods of the reformer a 
conspiracy is organised to which anarchy and all the 
attendant forces of revolution lend themselves. The extremists 
gradually get the upper hand, and render of no avail for a time 
the successful overthrow of the tyranny against which the 
movement has been directed. 

This is the setting in which Mr. Churchill tells a bright 
and interesting story, and describes at least one excellent 
character. The personal clement in the struggle is admirably 
distinguished. We follow with interest the onslaught of the 
heroic leader, Savrola, on the military despot, President 
Antonia Molara, It is a fine study of a high-minded reformer 
fighting for liberty and justice without illusion but without 
regret, a politician who is the soul of honour ; a man ready to 
sacrifice human emotion to a political ideal, though he hardly 
believes there is ought behind the cooling of the sun and 
the annihilation of the individual. Fortunately for the tender 
feelings of the reader, the abominable tactics of some of 
Savrola’s supporters make him their enemy, and give him an 
opportunity to choose between death at their hands, which 
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would benefit nobody, and flight with the woman he loved. 
Not having the fanaticism of the martyr, he chose the latter, 
to return later to Laurania, as Mr. Churchill informs us to 
our comfort, to guide the affairs of his country, when the 
hearts of the people had turned again to the illustrious exile 
who had won them freedom. 

Savrola is obviously written under the influence of Mr. 
Anthony Hope. There are haunting suggestions of A Man of 
Mark all through it. Still there is behind all a considerable 
individual power and undoubted ease in telling a story. As 
the product of a busy man’s leisure the book would be 
remarkable. As the first novel of a young man of letters it 
would receive and deserve recommendation. Without any 
considerations of the circumstances of its production, it might 
or might not attract attention. It would take its chance with 
so many novels by intelligent and cultured young men who 
succeed or fail in hitting the public for no apparent reason. 
If it did attract attention it would be sure to please. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne calls his new book, The Wor- 
shipper of the Image, a “tragic fairy-tale.’ If he means by 
this that it is of the stuff that bad dreams are made of we are 
with him ; but if he would have us find in it either tragedy 
or fairies we cannot agree. There is none of the inevitable 
quality of true tragedy ; it takes you through no cleansing fire 
of emotion. There is none of the essential happiness of a 
fairy-tale ; its unreality is from within, not objective. 

“ Only a glance of the eyes and love is born, only a glance 
of the eyes, and alas! love must die.” This might be the 
motto of this perverse work, and it might be used to explain 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s apparent attitude towards life. A glance of the 
eyes at anything seems sufficient for him. It is enough to send 
him wandering in fantastic regions of thought, piling up 
laborious unrealities till the root idea, the fact which has 
started all, is forgotten. He sleeps uneasily through life, now 
and again waking to take in a fresh expression for his dreams. 
It is well when his dreams are pleasant and have not in them 
the subtle poison of The Worshipper of the Image, the dream of 
one who has overslept. 

We fear that the promise of some of Mr. R. W. 
Chambers’ earlier work has not been fulfilled in The Cambric 
Mask. Mr. Chambers was ‘always in danger of halting 
uneasily between romance and realism. Even in his short 
stories the two elements were sometimes indifferently well 
welded. In a sustained novel the fault is more obvious. 
Another fault of Mr. Chambers is also apparent in this 
book. He allows the zeal of the entomologist to get the better 
of the discretion of the novelist. The descriptions of rare 
butterflies and caterpillars are a little too elaborate and out of 
proportion. With all this however The Cambric Mask is a 
readable story. As a description of a kind of borderland 
between modernity and lawlessness, it has many good points 
cleverly developed. When Rose Emlen is with Sachs, the 
refined collector, she is a modern woman, when she is with 
her drunken father, the member of the lawless band of White 
Riders, she belongs to a more primitive epoch. Between the 
two parties—Sachs and his friend Batty, an over-caricatured 
professor, and Murden and the other White Riders—are the 
astute and vulgar financiers Guernsey and Creed, who wish 
to pile up millions and take their families into the exclusive 
society of New York. Mr. Chambers is not at his best in 
describing them, but he uses them well to carry out his tale. 
He is at his best, save for a somewhat irritating sensibility 
in describing the relation of Rose and John Sachs—this 
romance is often extremely pretty. Still we expect better 
things than this from the author of The Maker of Moses. 

It seems a pity that the first pages of Cinder-path Tales should 
be given up toa long gossiping report of the sports between the 
representative English and American colleges in 1899 at 
Queen’s Club. But, after all, those to whom the tales appeal 
will not resent this réchauffée. And, though the stories that 
follow it are written with considerable spirit and celebrate 
various cinder-Olympic feats with sporting dash and sim- 
plicity, the book is bound to be of more interest to athletes 
than to the quite general public. 

The scenery, the characters and several of the expressions 
in Under the Finden are German, but the latter are almost always 
translated. Miss Vase clearly knows a good deal about German 
life and manners, but the persona have a rather wearisome habit 


of explaining their dramatic moments by self-communing 
through whole chapters. Self-communings are Homeric, but 
then Homer nodded. These rather tend to make one nod, 
The characters are not very interesting, which, since it cannot 
be the fault of the Germans, must be the author's. The twin 
sisters, who go to make up the good heroine and the bad, 
recall a little two of the characters in Charlotte Bronté’s 
Professor, and the doctor in this story is almost as colourless 
as in that. Unfortunately there is no Professor, and too 
many melodramatic occurrences warp the more genuine 
sentiment. Asa whole the book is unequal—that is to say, it 
has merits. 

There is quite a refreshing ingenuity about the descrip- 
tion of the machine for travelling from planet to planet which 
is used in Pharaoh's Broker. The ideas of a negative and 
positive gravity that can be used to counterbalance one 
another is almost as good as that which underlies Mr. Wells’ 
Time Machine, but with this idea the book ceases to be more 
than readable. Mr. Ellsworth Douglas has not the imagination 
to develop his subject with the necessary grandeur. The 
journey to Mars is depressing reading. But we congratulate 
Mr. Douglas on his machine. 

Shameless Wayne, positively whistles with night- 
winds and creeps with shadows and vague presentiments. 
This we suppose modern novelists call “creating an 
atmosphere.” They would do well to remember that 
“atmosphere” in a novel is not synonymous with atmosphere 
in a barometrical sense. Atmosphere in fiction (if fiction is to 
resemble life) should be produced by the clash and blending 
of characters: to make character dependent on it is to take a 
step in the direction of that morbidness which never marked 
a good novelist or a great man. 

Compare the treatment of Mr. Sutcliffe with that of his 
great master just dead. How sparingly Blackmore made use 
of the wild Dartmoor scenery ; in all Lorna Doone, with the 
exception of the description of the waterslide, there is scarcely 
apatch of purple heather. And the worst of this fault is that 
if you skip Mr. Sutcliffe and his kind of scenery—which is to 
a certain extent appreciated without the aid of novelists—what 
is left? Blood, feud, revenge, love, blood, blood, love. Oh 
how tired even the public must get of this kind of farrago with 
a chorus of rustics of unintelligible dialect ! 

And there is little saving grace of character. Mistress 
Wayne: is reduced, after the first few pages, to a gibbering 
doll, and she is the only woman in whom one feels a spark 
of interest. Shameless Wayne himself is better drawn, but 
any curiosity the reader may feel as to his fate soon evapo- 
rates as he developes along the well-known lines. 

With regard to style, the author has the universal modern 
faculty of rushing staccato impressionism; whether he 
succeeds thereby in rendering his novel tolerable is a question 
which the public may be beft to decide for itself. 

Onora, by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert), is a pleasant 
tale of Irish life, slightly overburdened with legends and 
verse. The characters we have for the most part met before : 
the picture of the struggle for existence with poverty and the 
gombeen man is no new one, and the sentimentality is that of 
the kailyard school. Still every book that helps one to under- 
stand the Irish temperament and to sympathize with the 
struggle of the Irish peasant is of value, and Lady Gilbert does 
both with an easy charm of manner and a winning simplicity. 
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Gilly’s (Charles Alirn) London Guide, Fourteenth Edition, 2s. C. A. Gilly. 

Johnston's Map of the Transvaal, rs. W. and A. K. Johnston. ’ 

finest Pictorial Bird's-eye Map of the Transvaal, 6d. W. and A. K. Johnston 

Aterary Year Book, 1goo, 3s. 6d. George Allen. 

Map of the Seat of War in South Africa. E. Stanford. 

Official Guide to the South Eastern and Chatham Railway, ts. Cassell and Co. 

Spencer (Edward), Cakes and Ale, 2s. Grant Richards. 

Transvaal War Atlas, 1s, T. Nelson and Sons. 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Beltaine : The Organ of the Irish Literary Theatre, February, 6d. Unicorn Press. 

Buttertiy, The, The Last Number, 6d. New Century Press. 

Monist, The, January, go cents. Kegal Paul. : 

North American Review, February, 2s. 6d. W. Heinemann. 

Nuova Antologia, February, Rome. 

Pall Mall Magazine, March, rs. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, February, 1 lire. Rome. 

Universal Magazine,,Vol. 1. Number 1, 6d. H. Marshall and Son. 


Chatto and 


aati niBiEa Time 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, AND 
TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS !N LEATHER BINDINGS 
Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


30—44, NEW OXFORD-STREET; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., London; 
and at 10—12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 
Forming the New Volume of the Victorian Era Series. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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On Saturday, March 3, will be published the 
FIRST NUMBER of 


THE PILOT 


(ORIGINALLY INTENDED TO BE CALLED “THE TRIBUNE”) 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, & LEARNING 


EDITED BY 
D. C. LATHBURY 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES 
2, EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, WC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE 











Now Ready. No. 133. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER. 


A Religious, Social, and Miscellaneous Review. 
CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 
IN THE SHADOW OF CONSCRIPTION. 
HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN. 
DANIEL QUARE. 
THE INTERCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP. 
To THE DIVINE MEMORY, AND THE DIVINE FANCY. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF ARTISTIC TASTE. \ 
“ A SUPPER OF THE LORD” AT CORINTH. Joseph Edmondson. 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS. oshua Rowntree 
A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S., EL.D., &. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS RECEIVED. 


London: WEST, NEWMAN and CO., 54, Hatten Garden. 


W. C. Braithwaite, BA. LL.B 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. L. 
Isaac Sharp, B.A. 

W. H. Harris, B.A., B.Sc 
Robert Spence Watson, LL.D. 
Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 

Lucy Harrison. 





CITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
HE CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are prepared to 
accept LOANS at 3 per cent. 
For particulars apply City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Side, 
Nottingham. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, 20th February, 1900. 
SCHOOLS. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of MARCH. 


Early enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. 

Practical Science Teaching. 

Public School Training. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


JOHN HEATH’S 


PENS 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Bronze, 2s. Gd., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross; 
or in Gd. Boxes. 


Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 stamps. 
BIRMINGHAM, 
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FEBRUARY 24, 1900, THE 


SPEAKER. lil. 





ONLY 


ONE WEEK MORE. 


it will be necessary to withdraw “‘ The Standard’s”*’ Remarkable Offer of the “‘ Library 
of Famous Literature” at the present Introductory Prices within a Few Days. 


MEANWHILE “ The Standard " will send, post-paid upon application, a 100-Page Illustrated Prospectus of the Library. But the number 


of Prospectuses is necessarily limited because of the great demand for them. 


Intending Subscribers who wish to read 


THE FULL STORY OF THIS GREAT WORK 


SHOULD MAKE APPLICATION 


AT ONCE. 





Never in the world was it so true as it is to-<day that “time is money.” The 
expenditure of vast sums, the collaboration of the greatest men of the age, the 
influence of a great newspaper, have all combined to achieve two results. 

FIRST.—All the best reading to be found in the million best books has been 
selected and edited, and, in many cases, translated, in order to make the 

“ Standard’s” “ Library of Famous Literature” twenty handsome volumes. 

SECOND.—An edition of ten thousand copies of this unequalled work has 
been, by virtue of a special and temporary arrangement, offered to the ten 
thousand purchasers who first apply at half the regular price. 

This special price is not for a cheap edition. The same paper, the same broad 
margins, the same coloured plates and exquisite engravings, the same sumptuous 
bindings, are offered now for half-price, and will afterwards be obtainable by those 
persons only who can afford to pay the full price. Such an opportunity as this 
attracts the attention of every alert-minded man. 

The public have showed that they are alert. 


Although the offer has not long been before the world of bookbuyers, more than 
eight thousand people have already purchased the Library. 

Only two thousand sets remain, and these will be taken even more swiftly 
than were the others, for the Li is now being advertised as no book has ever 
before been advertised. Every one who makes up ths mind within the next three or 
four days may be sure of procuring a copy. 

Those who wait until the eleventh hour may find that their applications have been 
filed too late. The achievement will be all the greater if it shall be found that the 
* Standard” has, by this extraordinary undertaking, excited public interest to such an 
extent as to render the ten thousand copies of the Library insufficient. 

That is how the matter stands to-day. But you are not asked to make up your 
mind to-day. All you need do now is to cut out the “Application for Prospectus,” 
which will be found at the lower right-hand corner of this page, and send it to the 

“Standard” Office. By the next "s post there will go to you free of charge, 
safely enclosed, by prepaid letter 


A Handsome 100-Page Prospectus, 
FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
OF THE NEW “LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE,” 
EDITED BY 


DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


It will take F an hour to read these specimen pa When you have read 
them and considered the details of the special offer whic accompanies them, you 

will be in a position to decide; you will have seen what the book seed what the 
bargain is, and if you then lose no more time, but send your order prom to the 

‘ Standard,” accompanied by a cash payment of only half a guinea, you eee not be 
among the belated and disappointed persons who wait until it is too fate. 

There is just time to do this, there is no margin for delay. 
“Time is money. 


ABOUT THE PROSPECTUS. 


Upon the receipt of a request, stating where this it app d, THE 
STANDARD will send, post-paid, a handsome one-hundred ie Illustrated Pro- 
spectus which ts referred to at the top of this page. Note what itis and what it 
contains. Its pages are, to begin with, of the same size as the “pr of the “ Library ;” 
they are set in the same type and printed on the same kind of paper. There are, 
moreover, fac-simile reproductions of thirty pages from the “ Library” itself. The 
contents of the Prospectus comprise:— 

1. A prospectus in brief, a concise description of the Library in forty lines. 

2. A fac-simile of the curious Greek manuscri t of an oration of Demosthenes, 
which forms the frontispiece of Volume I. of the y 

3. A series of twenty pictures of Dr. Garnett and the famous men of letters who 
om. made the Library of Famous Literature. 

4. What this great Library is (four pages). 

5. Why the Li has come into existence (resuming a t of Dr. Garnett’'s 
snrexivetion to the Litvary). . sient 

What the Library contains (six pages). 

> From celebrated men of letters (telling of the eminent men who have contri- 
buted to the making of the Library). 

8. The illustrations and some technical details (as to the bindings, coloured plates, 
indexes, &c.). 

9. Specimens of the rare and quaint coloured plates which illustrate each volume 
of the Library. 

10. Thirty specimen pages from the Library itself. 

Three pages from the two Indexes, General and Topical, included in the 
last vale of the Library (which occupy seventy pages in full). 

12. Seventeen full-page illustrations from among the five hundred full-page illus- 
trations which illustrate the Library (these include reproductions of celebrated 
paintings, portraits of authors, their homes, and the like). 


This large pamphlet i is sent to any one who will ask for it, without charge. 








SOME MORE LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


“A short cut to culture.” 
7, St. John’s Road, Eastbourne. 
The Library came safely to hand. It affords a wealth of reading for a man in 
years—a short cut to culture for the young unable to give their whole lives to the 
study of books in a complete form. E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 





*“*No better reading for the young.” 
Parkhill House, Ewell, Epsom. 
On opening my volumes of “ The Li of Famous Literature,” I was extremely 
leased and gratified at the sight of the h e books, the beautiful paper, illustra- 
tions, fine large type, and very handsome binding. The subject matter being the 
chief thing, however, 1 can only say I should like to shake by the hand all those 
eminent men who—maki ng it a labour of love—have s in selecting choice 
gems from real literature since thinking and writing began. To that parent who can 
afford it, what greater pleasure could be given than py presenting a set of books toa 
lad, telling him at the same time that, wherever he opens a volume, or whatever 
piece he reads, he may be assured he is yy he choice matter and style that has 
stood the test of time or severe criticism, and to t = of which he may care 
to go in after life. A compilation such as this may create a love of beautiful 
thought and expression, and at the same time counteract the reading of the crude 
and wretched stuff that is read by the majority now, I fear. 
FRANK MARSHALL. 
The Road and Path Cycling Association, 
11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 





“The most important literary undertaking of this or 
any other age.” 


I have received the twenty volumes. In my opinion it would be hardly possible 
to over-rate the value of “ The Library of Famous Literature” to an’ wishing to 
compass a wide range of reading with a minimum of labour of expense. I 
think the selection most judicious and thoroughly sepecsentntive. 

I happen to have a considerable of the plete works from which your 
selections are taken in my library already, and, I may add, have read them ; never- 
theless it is a real pleasure to renew one’s acquaintance with the authors have 
so happily selected from, while to anyone who has not before di we th : 
literature of the world from the earliest ages to the present date the perusal of 
volumes will be an education of itself. 

I consider that the issue of this work is not only enterprising from a commercial 
point of view, but is a real benefit to the nation at large. I it as the most 
important literary undertaking of this or any other age. . N. OAKLEY. 








“T find it quite up to what you advertised.” 
Seaton House, bry Middlesex. 


I received yesterday “The Library of Famous Literature.” ee 
with it, and I find it quite up to what you advertised. EDWARD we Ww 





** All that was represented in the prospectus.” 


Gijon, Spain, 
“The International Library of Famous Literature” has been received. It is a 
com treasure for every busy man—more so to one situated as I am—far 


from the reach of any library or centre where there are facilities for 
“aan the 7 examination that I have been able to make, I find it to be all that 
ited in the us, and it will afford me infini yuo 2 no eee 
alt times withi rene the ibilit of being in touch wit 
i n a y ng A JONES. 


minds that the world has produced. 
“Justify the high promises held out in the prospectus.” 
Harringay. 

I have to acknowledge delivery of “ The ues of Famous Literature,” all in 
good order, a few days ago. a woe soggy wae Editors and Publishers to 
express my entire satisfaction with the volumes. I consider they amply justify the 
Side nromocs bald out la the Prospacton, and t wab tham al the success they well 
deserve. 





By all who have a taste for the best forms of literature, whether old or 
rich or poor, they cannot fail to be highly valued; while to one who, like m 
is getting on on towards “ the evening of life,” I cannot think of anything more kely 
to be a solace and a pleasure, gathering as it were, so many of the buried 
treasures that one loved in past years, es 
of the finest products of the anon intellect which it would be impossible for 

an ordinary mortal to know anything about, except by such an anthology as this. 

A. B. MORGAN, 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
NOW ABOUT TO BE WITHDRAWN. 


Those who subscribe now, in advance of ion, my, obtain the Complete 
Work, Twenty Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from the 
regular prices hereafter to prevail. by by ong eee eee ane, we sien Or Be single 
ceoenae, bat ent commname. 5 he entire Twenty Volumes ees 
one time, upon a preliminary payment of but tac. further pa 
LT oo at the rate of 9, 12, Gar a 
shillings per month, according to 


A and eed 1) ~*~ 
tasteful conv: aoe be supplied to Subscribers 








INQUIRY FORM FOR THE 100-PAGE PROSPECTUS, 


If you do not wish to cut this slip out, carefully state that you saw this notice in 
THE SPEAKER, otherwiee the Prospectus cannot be sent. 


W. M. JACKSON, THE STANDARD, 
Bride Street, E.c, 


23, St. 
_ in THe SPEAKER your offer regarding the LIBRARY OF 
FAMOUS ITERATURE, I request that you send me your illustrated Prospectus. 


AGATE ccccccccceccccccccccccccceccecepeooocccceocece 
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50, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807, 
THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage to 



















the Insured. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those 
charged by other leading offices. 


ree ee ee 
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and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County” may 
be obtained upon application to— 
G. W. STEVENS 


sin Secretaries. 
B. E. RATLIFFE 
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ACCIDENTS oF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and 


FIDELITY BONDS 
granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849, 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 18st. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
Invested Funds— - - ~- £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 
TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


TIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
W Small Deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed u. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post-free 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


Telephone No. 5, Holborn. 
MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 

) SU 








Per Dozen. 
Bots. $- Bots. 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 14/6 83 
higher prices. 


ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 


Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen and 


17/6 99 





upwards. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 
per dozen. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., 
1, WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. NATI 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates | 





ONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


POR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Claims Paid £10,500,000. 


The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5, 400,000. 


All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants, at the next division in 1902. 


At the Division in 187, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


i GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Claims paid £4,150,000. 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUI- | 


Cadb 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
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“The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet. 
| COCOA 


Yd 
' ABSOLUTELY PURE— 


THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 

GH When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBury’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. ‘ 
FOUNDED 1848. a 


| Invested Funds sai she = ie £35,000,000 


THE “OSMAN” 


TURKISH TOWELS 


BATH. MATS, 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, 
LIMITED, 
| MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 
AND 


Sold by all high-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 








MANCHESTER : 26, Market Stree 


Se a 
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